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CALENDAR FOR FEBRUARY. 
‘¢Wide o’er his northern realm stern winter reigns 
A conquering tyrant ; and his icy chains 
Are on the streams that lately danced along 
To the glad music of their own sweet song. 
The brave old oak, where through the summer days 
Sported the birds and carolled forth their lays, 
Stripped of its foliage by the northern gale, 
Waves its dark arms aloft, and seems to wail 
Unto the heedlegs blast that sweeps the snowy vale.” 
<7 EBRUARY once more 
—the last of the 
winter months, 
and a short one, 
too. The sun is 
already coming 
back from its 
southern tour, and 
the visibly length- 
x" | ening days'give us 
ma) a premonition of 
Spring, though 
till the latter part 
» of the month this 
ete is about all the 
* sign of its coming. 
It requires a 
good deal of faith 
to look out on the snow- 
covered landscape, and realize 
what secrets Nature keeps 
locked up from our sight.— 
“Every season,” says Beecher, in his “Life 
Thoughts,” “every season forms itself a year in 
advance. The coming summer lays out her work 
during the autumn, and buds and roots are fore- 
spoken. Ten million roots are pumping in the 
streets; do you hear them? Ten million buds 
are forming in the axils of the leaves; do you 
hear the sound of the saw or the hammer? All 
next summer is at work in the world, but it is 
unseen by us.” 
When. we think how much of our fime and la- 
bor are required merely to protect ourselves from 














the cold—to warm our houses and provide com- 
fortable clothing, we are almost inelined to envy 
the inhabitants of a less rigorous climate. But 
even in this we may see the law of compensation. 
Every one knows that energy, forethought, en- 
terprise, inlustry, and many kindred virtues, are 
especially the growth of acold latitude. Doubt- 
less the direct influence of a bracing atmosphere 
has much to do with this, but we may find still 
other causes. When the choice lies between, 
freezing and working, most men will work. 
When a man knows that for six months of the 
year he must look out upon a barren world, he 
will, from necessity, employ the other six months 
in providing for this emergency. Hence he ac- 
quires habits of forethought. 

Again, there seems to be a law of nature that 
by overcoming obstacles, we become stronger, 
morally, intellectually and physically, and that 
what we gain by hard labor, we value propor 
tionally. It is the son who has a fortune left him 
who becomes a spendthrift, not the father, who 
by slow and constant toil, accumulates that for- 
tune. It is the young man, who, by earnest and 
constant effort, acquires an education, who be- 
comes a Franklin or a Webster, and not, usually, 
the offspring of wealthy parents, who stand ready 
to hold him up at every step. The oneknows he 
has the battle to fight for himself, so he puts 
his armor on. The other is born to wealth, po- 
sition, friends—and there is nothing to call forth 
his energy—and so he lacks that strength of 
character which is of more real value than any- 
thing he can inherit. 

Success is not to be won by proxy. “Serve 
yourself would you be well served,” is an excel- 
lent adage. We all remember the fate of Miles 
Standish in his wooing, because he, for the time, 
forgot his own motto! 

In our cold, hilly, sterile New England, we 
must “do or die”’—but then the home which we 
found “upon a rock,” to stand against storm and 
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flood, we prize. The wealth we gather out of for, as those who have not outlived their romance 
rough hills and barren swamps, we are not likely will remember, Saint Valentine’s day comes on 
to squander; the knowledge we acquire in our the 14th of February, when few birds besides the 
intervals of physical labor, we value. adventurous snow-birds are to be seen in our 

With regard to reading and writing we would region, and they, like many of their betters, must 
remark, for the benefit of our younger readers, be too much engaged “in getting a living,” to 
that, a great deal is lost by want of system. The think of matters of love. 2 
one, two or three leisure hours of each day,| For the farmer, February is not, comparative- 
which are, perhaps, spent in reading miscellane- ly, a busy month. He stops to take breath, as 
ous, if not trifling matter, would suffice in one it were, before the time for breaking up the earth, 
year to lay a good foundation for the knowledge, and preparing for Spring’s work, comes on 
of almost any language. Think of that, or if again. If a systematic farmer, he lays his plans 
inclination or expediency do not point in that di- for that work, and has it, as it were a map, con- 
rection, a course of history or biography select-| stantly before him, so that he knows just at what 
ed with some regard to the nation, era, or char- point to strike to press forward his business to 
acter of the hero, will be of much greater use the best advantage. He, also, grows lusty and 
than a mass of indiscriminate, unconnected read-| strong on the leisure he has enjoyed, and on the 
ing. Not that we would condemn light reading mental aliment which he has stored up. For 
entirely—it is useful in its way—but let it be;such an one the earth unlocks the treasures of 
the dessert, and not the main dish. If summer|her bosom, and welcomes him to the banquet. 
is the seed-time of the physical world, winter is| Winter affords grand themes for the poet, and 
our intellectual seed-time. Let us use it to gar-|and if they are not so gentle and soothing as 
ner up treasures for our future. those of spring or summer, they have a grandeur 

Whatever may be said of other lands and oth-|and sublimity, equally as indispensable in the 
er climates, we cannot afford to lose our winters| passage of the seasons. And as the poet opened 
and especially our winter evenings. Of these we|our pleasant discourse with the reader on this 
have spoken before, but they form too character-| February topic, so may he grace its close. 
istic and important a feature of New England Th Se0-itag levewavwitte date hewn, 
life to be forgotten or passed over. That, like an organ’s deep and solemn tone, 

The gathered household—the fireside circle— Swells where the midnight tempest wildly sweeps 
of how many plans, and hopes, and wishes, is it peered cae em a. 
the centre! Who can compute its influence upon Should mingle with the winds a plaintive moan, 
the national character ? *Tis not my hand the tuneful change that rings, 
Nor mine the voice that to its music sings— 
**From scenes like these old Scotia’s grandeur springs, *Tis but the wind that sweeps its sounding strings. 

That makes her lov’d at home, revered abroad 5 GEORGE BLANCHARD. 


Princes and lords are but the breath of kings— 
An honest man’s the noblest work of God.’’ 





WALKING AS AN EXERCISE. 


But winter has other pleasures peculiar to it-| Jt is well understood that the general health 
self, beside those of the Home circle. There are| of cities is due to the custom of constant walk- 
social gatherings, lyceums, concerts, and last,|ing, which prevails among the residents of crowd- 
but not least, inthe opinion of the young people, |¢¢ towns. This compensates for the be we of fresh 
sleigh-rides,—though some confess to an invol- and free sir. It is Sevteln thet elty Sates Walk 

: = . streesim much more than their country friends. The lat- 

untary shiver, a sort of “Arctic Expedition” sen- ter, when they can command a horse, think a 
sation, at the bare mention of such a thing! But/mile’s walk a great undertaking. Ladies in the 
such persons must have been among those who| country hesitate about venturing abroad on foot; 
went a sleigh-riding, and found ‘‘Love’s Labor and they yememn within doors, or in quiet inac- 
Lost.” It ht to kind! ’s blood into al°™ while the city dames, who are presumed to 
9 ought to kindie one’s bi0od Into 2) be “delicate,” and unable to endure fatigue, walk 
delightful glow, even to think of an old-fashioned| miles over the pavements, without thinking of 
sleigh-ride. With the roads glassy, the ther-|the exertion. Visitors to the city from the coun- 
mometer a little above zero, a pair of spanking|try are worn out by a day’s “shopping,” while 
steeds, plenty of buffalo robes, and three humans their city guides are apparently as fresh at. the 


in the beginni i ; 
on a seat, the hero in the middle, who would care oleWalking paptisg pane lee aay 0 eee thor- 


for Old Boreas, even if he came with all the/ough exercise that can be taken. Infantry, in 
Arctic Regions on his back! an army, can outmarch the mounted men. A 
We suppose it was in a milder climate than pase o, ye sayy 4 of te ed Mel the 

4 Aga quadruped, is given in the result of a recent wa- 

eure, that the old song was written, ger. A man undertook to walk from New York 
“Twas on the Eve of Valentine, to Cincinnati in eighteen days, and accomplished 
When birds begin to mate,” | the task, with nine hours to spare. The person 
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with whom the bet was made aceompanied him/el, would make 3514 bushels, or at the rate of 
in a carriage, and the pedestrian, at the end of|703 bushels to the acre! Who will take the palm 
the journey, was in better condition than the|from Mr. Hathaway ? J.J, H. GREGorRY, 

horse or his driver. This accords with all expe-| Marblehead, Dec. 15, 1858, 
rience. The human frame becomes inured to 





wholesome and proper exertion, and the er 
gains strength under it, in a greater degree than 


sae quadruped. We have no objection to dumb 
bell 


s, and other paraphernalia of the gymnasium. 
But none of these contrivances are half so bene- 
ficial as the use of our natural means of locomo- 
tion. 


The people of this republic have the largest 
continent in the world to travel over, and are, as 


a nation, the greatest travellers. But while the 
rail, the river and the horse carriage are all used 
to the utmost, we walk less than any civilized 
people under the sun. A man, no matter how 
much his leisure, or how great his need of econ- 
omy, would be thought very poor, or next to in- 
sane, who should use his feet for a journey. He 
would, at the very least, be set down as eccen- 
tric or a humorist. Where time is valuable, or 
strength is to be husbanded for active employ- 
ment, it is well to take advantage of public con- 
veyances. But if Americans would prescribe to 
themselves what John Bull calls his “constitu- 
tional walk,” we should gain in strength of mus- 
cle, and banish or diminish the common cum- 
plaint, dyspepsia. Athletic games are well in 
their way, but one cannot always get up a crick 

et or rowing match. The consent of others is 
required, whereas, to walk briskly and habitual- 
ly, it needs only that we overcome our own iner- 
tia, and diabuse ourselves of the notion that a 
horse’s legs are better than a man’s. 

No motion calls more of the muscles into 
healthy play than walking—not gliding like a 
ghost, with arms motionless, but pushing along, 
with a hearty, springy swing. Nothing more ex- 
hilarates the whole man than a current of air 
created by his own brisk movements. If this 
exercise, so conducive to health, and so readily 
taken, were more in fashion and in favor, we 
might meet the doctors with an independent air ; 
and as to the nostrum-mongers, starve them into 





ROOTS CANNOT GROW WITHOUT 
LEAVES. 


It is a well-known and well-settled principle 
in vegetable physiology, that no part of a plant 
can grow without the assistance derived from the 
leaf, which decomposes and re-arranges the crude 
materials of the food of plants, and thus forms 
new wood. 

For this reason, a very simple and easy way to 
kill a patch of Canada thistles, or any other weed 
whose roots spread wide and extend deeply into 
the soil, is by keeping the tops cut off or the 
leaves smothered, so that no food can be fur- 
nished to the roots below. A few months of star- 
vation in summer will destroy the plants. 

For the same reason, clover or any other plants, 

will extend the growth of their roots more rapid- 
ly and freely if a larger top is permitted above 
ground than if closely pastured. 
The following statement, not wholly new, from 
a source that we cannot at this moment give, is a 
further corroboration. The “curious cireum- 
stance” mentioned, exists the same with any oth- 
er plant, as with clover: 


“AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT.—A curious cir- 
cumstance connected with the growth of clover 
is, that by cutting the clover twice and removin 

all the hay, a much better wheat crop is obtaine 

than by feeding it off by sheep, even if some ar- 
tificial food is used. This is owing to the fact 
that the growth of the roots of clover in the land 
is in exact proportion to the growth of the leaves 
in the air. Weach leaflet that shoots upward sends 
aradicle or root downward. If the leaflet be 
bitten off or destroyed, its radicle ceases to grow. 
It therefore follows that grazing clover by sheep 
materially diminishes the amount of vegetable 
matter accumulated in the soil by the roots, and 
consequently the produce of the succeeding crop.” 





h taking up a more useful avocation.—Philadel- The above is sustained by the following: 
4 phia Gazette. “A friend of mine in Northamptonshire had a 
1- field of clover ; it was divided into two portions ; 
h For the New England Farmer. |both were cut at midsummer, and one part was 
2 AN EXCELLENT CROP OF ONIONS. _ | then fed off with sheep, and the other left to grow 
: till September, when it was again cut, and the 
a Mr. Epiror :—It may recur to the memory of hay removed: Equal portions of the several 
he some of your readers, that in the course of last| ,icces were then compared. Where the clover 
t 5 spring, I furnished for the columns of the Far- pad been cut once and fed off, he got 35 ewt. of 
ic mer the measurement of several huge mounds of| clover roots per acre. Where he cut twice, he 
to manure, which I found standing on the farm of| > o¢ 75 ewt.; there being a difference of two tons 
lk Mr. Sera Hataaway, of this town. In that ar-| of vegetable matter per acre.”—Country Gentle- 
of ticle, intimated that I should keep an eye on! pon. 
In- the crops of Mr. Hathaway during the season, 
‘ile with the view of reporting at some future time! [515 ror MEASURING LAND.—The attention 
the how such manuring paid. I would, in general, f th e der is called to the T ble he Mi 
remark on the result of this high manuring, that|° ap LOREEN mS Coe to, $ne fers fort one 
or the returns were proportional to the outlay, the|7ement of Land, which we give in another col- 
, in crop of potatoes in particular being remarkably|umn. We think it will be found, not merely con- 
; - ee Of ad = Hh have now —- venient, but exceedingly useful to all classes of 
weighed yield of half an acre, whic ‘ : 
= think will Se on all sides conceded to be a credit farmers, It was prepared ¢¢ Out Sigeter an 
or 








to his skill and industry. Number of pounds of 
onions marketed from a measured half-acre of 


great care, by one of the clerks of Messrs. Shedd 
& Edson, Civil Engineers, 42 Court Street, Bos- 





land, 17,575; which, at fifty pounds to the bush- 


ton, at a cost of not less than twenty-five dollars, 
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PROPER USE OF PORK AS FOOD. 


The Scientific American having endorsed the 
opinion that “A fat hog is the very quintessence 
of scrofula and carbonic acid gas, and that fat 
pork was never designed for human food, making 
no red meat or muscle,” etc., Dr. HoLsTon, of 
Zanesville, who is one of the most intelligent 
physicians of Ohio, wrote to the Courier: 

A fat hog is truly the quintessence of scrofula, 
for scrofa in Greek is hog, and the derivative 
scrofulous means hoggish. The disease scrofula 
was so called when medical science was in its in- 
fancy, from its supposed resemblance to some 
diseases of the hog, and then the inference was 
easy, that eating the hog (scrofa) produced the 
hog-disease (scrofula.) It is well known, how- 
ever, that our American Indians and the Hin- 
doos, who never use pork, are liable to this dis- 
ease ; that in Europe it prevails chiefly among the 
ill-fed poor, who hardly taste meat of any kind. 

On the othe~ hand, the Chinaman and our own 
pioneers, who hardly eat any other flesh, are re- 
markably healthy and exempt from scrofula—a 
disease we have much more reason to suspect as 
originating long ago from the hereditary taint 
of an unmentionable disease favored by irregular 
living and poor diet. 

In the South, from their sleek appearance and 
exemption from scrofula, you can at once distin- 
guish the bacon-fed negro. 

These examples may suffice on that head. 

Fat pork is not in any sense carbonic acid, but 
hydro-carbon, a combination of hydrogen and 
carbon. It becomes carbonic acid and water by 
combining with oxygen in the act of being burned 
or digested, which is much the same thing—giv- 
ing off during those processes large amounts of 
heat and. ght. 

It is true the fat of pork does not make blood 
or red flesh, though the lean, which is always 
eaten alone, does. It is as your article says tru- 
ly, material for breath. Well, that is a good 

eal. It is supposed that if the writer’s breath 
had stopped five minutes before he took his pen, 
we should never have seen his article on fat pork. 

But it does more. All the fat that goes into 
the stomach and thence into the blood does not} 
undergo slow burning, but is deposited in the 
body as human fat. Nowa certain amount of 
fat is so necessary for the proper play of all the 

arts, muscles included, that without it, the body, 
ike an ungreased engine, wears itself out by its 
own friction. In consumption, the waste of fat 
is one alarming and most dangerous symptom, 
and the far-famed cod liver oil acts perhaps 
chiefly by supplying the blood with fat. 





Iam satisfied by experience that fat pork— 


We could not live on fat pork alone—nor on 
sugar and starch—though we could on bread. 
Bread, the om, of life, contains the materials 
both for breathing and making blood and red 
flesh (muscle) in a supereminent degree, greater 
even than lean beef or any other single article 
of food, and this, or some substitute, such as 
beans, peas, potatoes, etc., is always eaten with 
fat pork, so that there is a sufficient supply of 
blood and flesh-making material. However, ex- 
cess is bad, and the fat pork must not constitute 
the bulk of a meal. 

Chemical analysis is a poor substitute for the 
observation of facts in the living body, nor can 
we even base very much on experiments made 
on Mr. Martin, the man with the hole in his 
stomach, by which food can be introduced and 
digestion observed, for that is not nature’s way 
of getting it there, and a stomach with such an 
unnatural opening is much like a leaky dinner- 
pet with a hole in the bottom stuffed with a rag. 

xtended experience alone can settle such a 
question. 

The Greeks and Romans esteem pork as a lux- 
ury, and a most wholesome diet; their athletes 
and gladiators (prize-fighters) were fed on pork. 
Our own Saxon (Teutonic Scandinavian) ances- 
tors esteem it so highly that they, even in their 
heaven, provided a great hog with golden bris- 
tles, called Gullibortstli, of whose bacon the he- 
roes of Walhalla dined every day, when at night 
the picked bones again united and became cov- 
ered with a fresh supply of fat pork. In this 
estimate of the hog, the mass of mankind, not 
of the Shemite race, (Jews, Turks, Arabs, etc.,) 
who follow Moses’ law, that had spiritual and 
representative meaning, have in all ages agreed, 
and will agree, as long as man has canine teeth, 
and lives by drawing his breath. Whenever the 
Scientific American or Prof. Liebig will discover 
a new process of living without breathing, we 
may be guided by their opinion ; till then, I opine, 
“good corn-fed (and no other is good) pork” will 
rule the roast, of which themselves will not be 
slow to partake. 

My remarks are of course only applicable to 


jmen, women and children with comparatively 


healthy stomachs, who have sufficient exercise, 
with pure air and water. 





for the New England Farmer. 
“USE OF FRESH MANURES.” 


Mr. Epiror:—I noticed an article in your 
paper of the 27th of November, under the above 
caption, from Mr. Mansfield, of West Needham. 
Is it possible in this enlightened age, and after a 


when the stomach will receive it—does just as| man has spent “forty years among the corn crops,” 
well. Moreover, few of those delicate persons! that he should be so greatly mistaken or blind 
that have so great an aversion to pork or other| in regard to the manufacture and application of 
fat, ever live to see forty years. They die young) manures, or that he should have the “courage” 
of consumption. Butter, sugar, starch, vegeta-|to write such an experience for an_ agricultural 
ble oils, act to some extent as animal fat, and in| paper? (And I think you, Mr. Editor, must 
tropical climates are used as substitutes. on a large share of moral courage to publish 

But go to the Arctic regions and see the refined it.) 
Dr. Kane and his men devour raw walrus blub-| How many converts does he expect to make 
ber with a gusto, as we would take a dish of ice-|to his theory, “that manure composted under 
cream, and you will conclude that “fat pork,”|cover is a dangerous article as food for plants ;” 
particularly in our Arctic wiaters, is not so bad/or how many careful farmers will be likely to fol- 
ea institution. low his adviee, and “give their manure the ben- 
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efit of both sun and rain?” Or will he find one 
individual outside of the walls of a lunatic asy- 
lum to subscribe to his doctrine, “that there is 
no place more suitable for manure in the winter 
than under the eaves of the south side of the 
barn, that all the water that falls from the barn, 
and the snow that accumulates upon it is no more 
than is needful for the preparation of the manure, 
to fit it as food for plants,” &c.,&c. In his “for- 
ty years’ experience,” has it never occurred to 
him, that he could compost his manure? mix 
with it soil, mud, peat, &c., and by this process 
secure all the juices and gases that otherwise 
would escape by drainage and evaporation ? 

In his long experience, has he never learned 
that the caustic qualities of powerful manures, 
(whether barn manure or guano) if he puts an 
undue quantity in the hill, will prevent the ger- 
mination of his corn or other crops? and yet if 
instead of exposing it to the weather and bleach- 
ing it in the rains, he would mix it with the same 
bulk of soil or mud, he would have twice as 
much manure, and of a better quality; then his 
barn cellar will not poison it, and it will not pois- 
on his crops or prevent their germination. 

Can it be possible that Mr. M. isin earnest 
in recommending his ruinous theory? or that 
he would fora moment think of practising it 
himself? If so, we would suggest that his “for- 
ty years’ experience in the cornfield” has been 
in vain, and that he had better have slumbered 
all that time with Rip Van Winkle. 

Horace COLLAMORE. 

North Pembroke, Mass., Dec., 1858. 


CARE OF SHEEP---MUTTON. 


The opinion is quite prevalent in some sec- 
tions, that sheep require no water in winter, and 
that they actually do better without than with 
it. This, however, is a mistake, and one that 
has not unfrequently caused considerable losses. 
When permitted, sheep, although they are, from 
their particular nature, capable of subsisting a 
longer time without fluids than any other do- 
mestic animal, will generally drink from four to 
eight times a day, and with evident benefit, par- 
ticularly during winter, when they are necessarily 
restricted to dry and unsucculent food, which en- 
genders thirst, and requires much drink to ren- 
der the economy of digestion and assimilation 
sufficiently rapid and perfect to insure a continu- 
ance of thrift and health. When practicable, 
there should always be a watering-trough in the 
shed or yard, to which the animals confined in it 
can at all times have free access, without mixing 
with cattle or large stock of any kind, as they 
are liable to be injured by the latter, especially 
when young. When there is a pump in the yard, 
the trouble attending such an arrangement is 
comparatively slight, even where the sheep and 
cattle yards are, as they always ought to be, dis- 
tinct. 

From twenty-five to thirty sheep are as many 
as can well be kept in one enclosure. When the 








number exceeds this, unless special care be taken 
to secure the most perfect ventilation, the ani- 
mals are likely to contract diseases, and never 
do so well as when confined in smaller flocks, 
Pure airis essential to all animals, but especially 
to the sheep. On taking sheep from their sum- 
mer ranges, in autumn, the sudden change from 
green to dry feed often operates detrimentally. 
This is sufficiently evinced by the sudden loss of 
appetite, and consequent emaciation exhibited, 
and which is often attributed, erroneously, to 
disease, As soon as they are taken from the 
pastures, a few messes of turnips should be giv- 
en them, daily, for a week or so, gradually di- 
minishing the quantity as they become accus- 
tomed to other food. By adopting this plan, and 
allowing them a liberal supply of water and salt, 
their constitutional vigor will remain unimpaired, 
and the change rendered unavoidable by circum- 
stances, be productive of no unpleasant or dete- 
riorating results. 

In Great Britain, where so much use is made 
of mutton by all classes, from the peer to the la- 
borer, great attention has been accorded, not only 
to the production of the greatest quantity, but 
also to the best quality of mutton, After so 
long a series of efforts and experiments, it is but 
reasonable to suppose that very many important 
discoveries have been made in this particular 
branch of rural economy, and that the business 
of fattening, in all its details, is there more thor- 
oughly understood and practiced than in any 
other country. It appears, indeed, to be univer- 
sally conceded by agricultural writers of England, 
that sheep of great size and rapid growth, will 
not give so fine mutton as smaller animals, and 
those which are longer in coming to maturity. 
This axiom may, in fact, be regarded as consti- 
tuting the genuine secret of the success which 
so markedly attends the efforts of the British 
herdsmen and flock-masters in fattening their 
animals for the market. The Leicesters, conse- 
quently, are less valuable, being large and of 
quick growth, than the “South Downs,” which 
are of a more diminutive size, and much longer 
in coming to maturity. 

A late writer, in remarking on this subject, 
says :—“A sheep to be in high order for the pal- 
ate of an epicure, should not be killed earlier 
than when five years old, at which age the mut- 
ton will be rich and succulent, of a dark color, 
and full of the richest gravy; whereas if only 
two years old, it is flabby, pale and flavorless.” 

In this country, mutton rarely attains the age 
of four years, and hence, probably, the reason 
why the article known by that name is generally 
so poor compared with the English article. Weth- 
ers of good size, and of a breed disposed to take 
on fat readily, are often marketed at two or three 
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years old; but it would be for the breeder’s in- 
terest to keep them at least till they were five 
years old, as he would then be able to offera very 
superior article, and to secure a price according- 
ly. There is no meat superior to good mutton; 
it is wholesome, and possesses a flavor equal, if 
not superior, to the best beef. 





For the New England Farmer. 
ORNITHOLOGY. 
BY Ss. P. FOWLER. 


The annual migration and flight of birds is an 
interesting subject, and was thought by the an- 
cients to be a matter of real and indispensable 
study and use to the State. Augury was regu- 
larly taught among the Romans, and an officer 
was appointed, whose duty it was to foretell! fu- 
tute events, by the singing and flight of birds, 
appearances of quadrupeds and celestial phe- 
nomena. A college or communion of augurs 
was established, and it was held in high respect. 

The system and practice of agriculture among 
the ancients was to a considerable degree regu- 
lated by the flight of birds in their migration. 
Whether we shall ever acquire so perfect a knowl- 
edge of the habits of our birds, that by the use 
of a calendar noting their arrival and disappear- 
ance, we can, to any considerable degree, improve 
upon our system of agriculture, is perhaps some- 
what doubtful. But the appearances and mani- 
festations of nature, as seen on our farms, to a 
thoughtful and cultivated mind, are calculated to 
awaken devout and pleasant emotions, and when 
accurately observed, denote to us the’ proper time 
to commence and close our agricultural labors. 

The peeping of the little hyla and the note of 
the bluebird is the unmistakable voice of spring; 
the mellow note of the Baltimore bird and the 
quaint melody of the bobolink remind us that 
the yellow maize should be lain in the earth, and 
left to “sleep in the rain and sunshine ;” the ap- 
pearance of the blue jay in autumn, having left 
the woods for our cultivated fields, proclaims to 
us by its clamorous note, the harvest near; the 
call of the wild goose, over our heads, late in 
autumn, as it pursues its southern flight in long, 
converging lines, is a sure indication that the 
northern lakes are frozen, and that the earth is 
soon to be closed with frost; while the appear- 
ance of the shrike, as he descends from his a 
in the mountainous forest, indicates to us the 
my of the snows of winter. 

© an ornithologist, the study of the migra- 


interesting. Many 


tion of birds is particularly 4 
of our land birds probably are guided ‘instine- 
tively in their journeys by the course of our great 
rivers and mountain ranges, and our water birds 


by the trending of our coast line. But it is dif- 
ficult to conceive of the instinct that directs some 
of our birds, which do not appear to heed the di- 
rections supposed to be caynees on the face of 
the country, but carelessly pass along, intent 
only in feeding, as they slowly progress in their 
journey, taking nc landmarks, and heedless lit- 
tle creatures as they, do not even so much as 
take a bird's-eye view of the country over which 
they pass. For instance, there is the little ruby 





crowned wren, that little atom of ornithology, 
not larger than one’s thumb, which passes from 
Hudson’s Bay, where in summer it breeds, to 
Florida in winter, and back again to its northern 
home in spring. In its migration in autumn, it 

asses through Massachusetts in October, glean- 
ing its food, principally consisting of the larve 
of insects. This little timid bird does not for a 
moment, appear to lose its way, or, as we say, 
get its head turned round ; but uniformly enters 
an orchard or garden on its northern side, and 
passing through it, from tree to tree, leaves it 
from its southern border, and thus pursues its 
journey silently and quietly along for months, 
until it at last reaches the most southern portion 
of the Union. In February, it leaves Florida in 
its journey north, and arrives around Hudson’s 
Bay by the first of June, and after rearing its 
young, leaves these northern regions for the south 
about the middle or last of August. 

Although most of our small birds migrate to 
the south in winter, the swallow tribe, under pe- 
culiar circumstances, do not always conform to 
the great migratory law of their nature, but pro- 
vide themselves with winter quarters in hollow 
trees, sand banks and the bottom of ponds. The 
proclaiming of this singular fact, I am sorry to 
say, disturbs some of my ornithological friends. 

ell, the exhibition of unbelief upon this sub- 
ject is nothing new or strange, more especially, 
with those who hold that nature never contra- 
venes her own laws. The parts visited by our 
birds in autumn and winter are Mexico and the 
southern portions of the Union. Mr. Nuttall, 
who has given considerable attention to the mi- 
gration of our birds, remarks that the greater 
number of birds travel in the night; some spe- 
cies, however, proceed only by day, as the diurnal 
birds of prey, crows, pies, wrens, creepers, cross- 
bills, larks, blue-birds, swallows and some others. 
Those which travel wholly in the night are owls, 
butcher-birds, kingfishers, thrushes, fly-catchers, 
night-hawks, whip-poor-wills, and also a great 
number of aquatic birds, whose motions are of- 
ten vires f nocturnal, except in the cold and 
desolate northern regions, where they usually re- 
tire to breed. Other birds are*so powerfully im- 
pelled by this governing motive to migration, 
that they stop neither day nor night; such as 
the herons, plovers, swans, cranes, wild geese, 
storks, &c. When untoward circumstances ren- 
der haste necessary, certain kinds of birds, which 
ordinarily travel only in the night, continue their 
route during the day, and scarcely allow them- 
selves time to eat; yet the singing birds, prop- 
erly so called, never migrate by day, whatever 
may happen to them. And it may be here in- 
quired with astonishment, how these feeble but 
enthusiastic animals are able to pass the time, 
thus engaged, without the aid of recruiting sleep? 

The migration of birds is a subject on which 
comparatively few observations have yet been 
made. Even the precise periods of their ap- 
pearance and disappearance in different parts of 
this continent have not been noted with the nec- 
essary degree of attention; and until persons 
properly qualified shall undertake the task, we 
must remain contented without being able to an- 
swer the rather difficult question, “What causes 
birds to migrate ?” 

Danvers-port, Nov. 24, 1858, 
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VALUE OF HAY-CAPS. 


Messrs. Eptrors:—One of the principal uses 
of our agricultural papers is to promote an ex- 
change of views and experiments among farmers. 
Ifa man has convin himself, as Mr. Halsey 
has, that a doing any kind of work is useless or 
unprofitable, he cannot do a greater service to 
his brother farmers than to warn them how to 
avoid a foolish and useless expenditure; but be- 
ing now fully convinced that my experiments 
have been fairly made end supported by the tes- 
timony of many who have tried them, I must ad- 
here to my hay-caps. Mr. Halsey says he never 
expects to save hay uninjured through a two 
days’ rain. I have done it, and hope, not to have 
the rain, but to do it again, if it unfortunately 
comes. In July, 1855, I had ten tons of hay cut 
on four acres, by mowing machines. It was put 
up, and the second day covered with 200 covers. 
I weighed several of the cocks, and they aver- 
aged 100 pounds. It rained nearly two days, and 
the quantity of water was two inches and four- 
tenths. On the third day, at 10 o’clock, I began 
to draw it in, only the bottom being a little wet. 
This saved me one day opening and spreading, 
and, in my opinion, saved one-third of the value 
of the hay. My hay-caps to cover a ton cost $6, 
and the hay sold for $12 a ton, and this saving 
was for three days’ use of the hay-caps. I have 
heard them so frequently commended, that Mr. 
Halsey’s condemnation of them astonishes me 
very much. How much hay is injured by being 
wet is a matter I cannot speak of with entire cer- 
tainty, but I had rather keep even the dew off 
of mine.—Wa. H. DENNING, in Country Gentle- 
man. 





For the New England Farmer. 


FOUR YEARS EXPERIENCE WITH A 
MOWING MACHINE. 


Mr. Epitor :—In the use of labor-saving ma- 
chines, perhaps there is no question among far- 
mers that engrosses more attention and discus- 
sion than the expediency of employing a mowing 
machine. This is a question which every sensi- 
ble farmer will, of course, settle for himself, ta- 
king into consideration the quantity of grass to 
be cut, the amount of labor to be hired, and the 
adaptation of his farm to a mower; still I think 
a little practical experience may be necessary to 
lead him to a just and positive conclusion. It is 
the weakness of some men to believe that animal 
and mechanical labor is much cheaper than man- 
ual, and your subscriber happens to be of that 
class. Under the influence of this infirmity, I 
purchased a Ketchum machine four years since 
of the firm of Ruggles, Nourse, Mason & Co., and 
whatever I have to say relates wholly to that pa- 
tent. I was among the first to employ a mower 
in this part of the country, and likewise a horse- 
rake, having used the latter nineteen years. I 
have never seen any other machine in operation, 
and am not qualified to judge of their relative 
merits. I think, however, that the firm who now 
manufacture the Ketchum machine, (Nourse, 
Mason & Co.,) have been very ambitious to dis- 
cover, and to add improvements as fast as they 
could be discovered, in order to perfect the ma- 
chine. On my part, I have been equally ambi- 





tious to avail myself of those improvements, so 
that what I say now, will not apply to the ma- 
chine I purchased four years since. 

With the first machine, it required one and a 
half hour to cut an acre, and it was hard work at 
that for man or beast. Yet 1 was pleased with 
that machine, because it was so much in advance 
of scythes ir ‘he hands of Irishmen. 

My mowing forces had hitherto consisted of 
three or four Irishmen and one Yankee, and they 
were usually cutting grass until about ten or 
eleven o’clock in the ——- About five dol- 
lars per year was required for scythes, snaths, 
and whetstones. This was just about the state of 
things under the old hand-scythe administration. 
Now we will commence with the new machine, 
which I procured last season, (1857, when I had 
cut about half of my grass with the old one,) and 
this has been the result, alluding to this season 
only. With one Irishman to trim out the borders 
after the machine was done, occupying perhaps 
one-fourth as much time as the machine, we 
have cut sixty-eight acres. This statement does 
not include a meadow of ten acres where the ma- 
chine would not work. The whole has been done 
by an Irishman, and I think he has not worked 
more hours than he has cut acres. I have kept 
the machine in order with Jess time than it wo 
have cost me to keep the other Irishman in trim 
with his scythe, providing he had worked as 
much time, I have had occasion to grind but 
once during the whole season, and the breakage 
has amounted to only one blade, costing twenty 
cents. In fact, the cost of repairs for the past 
four years has not amounted to one dollar and 

cents for both machines. 


wt 
he matter of grinding needs a little explana- 


tion. When I say that I have ground but once, 
I allude to a general grinding of all the blades 
in the finger bar. With the exception of grind- 
ing a single knife after it had come in contact 
with a stone or a bone, the whole has been done 
with the English burr whetstone, costing twenty- 
five cents, and consuming less time than it takes 
to grind the scythe for an Irishman after he has 
whet the same a dozen times. My horses have 
seldom sweat during the operation of mowing, 
and I do not think it harder work for a pair of 
horses than the splitting of corn hills. 

The machine can be put in order for work in 
less than five minutes after reaching the lot to be 
cut, and proceed forthwith to cut the double 
swath. It makes very little difference with horses 
or machines whether the grass is thick or thin, 
lodged or standing up, wet or dry. In the matter 
of drying, however, it is better to wait until the 
dew is off, if the grass is heavy. The finger bar not 
being encumbered with any thing, we run it up un- 
der a low apple tree, round a stone, in fact, any 
place where it does not require a short corner to 
the left. Being on a line.with the driving wheel, 
it shaves the convex and concave surfaces beau- 
tifully. Ihave this season cut a surface, so un- 
even that we could not cart a load of hay over 
it. It is nearly all iron, not subject to decay, ex- 
cept the pole and driver’s seat. Take off the fin- 
ger bar and pole, and it is as compact as a wheel- 
barrow, and may be run and stored by one man 
in like manner. Every part supeate to be of the 
required relative strength, and it is difficult to 
say which part is most likely to fail. 
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Now, Mr. Editor, if I have not wearied you 
with my “four years’ experience with a mower,” 
I should like to tell you what I consider to be 
the advantages of a mowing machine. 

1. It gives all the hands about three hours 
every morning to pitch off hay carted the day be- 
fore—keep clear of weeds the hoed crops, and 
throw up muck and compost manure for fall seed- 
ing. The importance of the two last items far- 
mers have not yet begun to appreciate. 

2. It gives an opportunity of cutting all we 
wish to cut for the day after the dew is off, and 
the reputation of the day for a haymaker estab- 
lished. 

3. It spreads the swaths better than is done 
by hand. 

4. The facilities for cutting are such that they 
enable us to cut our grass at the precise time it 
ought to be cut, thereby saving a loss by being 
cut too early or too late. 

5. The cheapness of the operation makes it 
advisable to take from grain fields the stubble 
and weeds which remain after the reapers or cra- 
dlers and doing which cleanses the future crop 
and affords bedding for stock. 

6. In cutting the after swath, you can cut at 
the rate of an acre an hour, and cut to “suit your 
taste,” whether close to the ground, or take off 
the heads of clover for seed. . 

Finally, the mowing machine imparts to the 
whole process and operation of haying, the pleas- 
ing aspect of relief and comfort, instead of labor 
and anxiety. Cuas. HUMPHREYS. 

Lancaster, Nov. 24, 1858. 





For the New England Farmer. 
ROOT CROPS. 


I noticed in a recent Farmer the article of “E. 

E.,” on “Root Crops.” He seems so much to un- 
dervalue turnips, that I feel constrained to bring 
in my testimony in favor of them. Having had 
an opportunity of testing their worth, I am desi- 
rous that others should be informed on the sub- 
ject. 
. Last year I raised sixty or seventy bushels of 
French and rutabaga turnips among my corn. I 
had a first rate crop of corn notwithstanding. 
Now I do feel confident that turnips are good 
not only for cattle, but for hogs also. I began 
to feed my shoats last fall on boiled turnips, and 
continued so to do, until the next June, and think 
them as good, if not better, than potatoes for 
hogs. Your correspondent objects very much to 
the smell of turnips; for my part I wish I had 
five hundred bushels of them, for the smell would 
be no more offensive to me than the sweet odor 
of a confectioner’s shop. L. CiHAsE. 

Hampstead, N. H. 





Pork AND ScroruLa.—There has long exist- 
ed a strong prejudice against the use of pork as 
food for human beings—how it gained such 
strength, we cannot tell, but have always be- 
lieved the prejudice to be without any good rea- 


son. We have known persons with comparative- 
ly feeble powers of digestion, to eat pork in va- 
rious forms with as much comfort as they did 





any other meat, and we believe it may be used 
in moderate quantities by most persons with as 
much benefit as is derived from any other meat. 
When well cooked, it is so palatable and deli- 
cious that we are apt to partake of it too freely, 
and this is probably the reason why pork has got 
so bad a name. 

We refer the reader to an interesting article 
on the subject of pork as food, in another col- 
umn, and thank Dr. Houston for his lucid ex- 
position of the question. 


INSCRIPTION FOR A WATCH. 


Could but our tempers move like this machine, 
Nor urged by passion nor delayed by spleen ; 
And true to Nature’s regulating power, 
By virtuous acts distinguish every hour: 
Then health and joy would follow, as they ought, 
The laws of motion and the laws of thought ; 
Sweet health to pass the present moments o’er, 
And everlasting joy when time shall be no more. 
Dra. J. Brron. 





For the New Engiand Farmer. 
POTATOES---ROOTS AND STOCK. 


Mr. Epiror :—TI have made an accidental ex- 
periment this year, that may be worth adding to 
your collection of facts in respect to the potato 
culture. I plowed an acre of green sward in 
April, and planted it with Carter potatoes, cut in- 
to one eye pieces, and without any manure. It 
was plowed deep, and a handful of ashes was ap- 
plied to each hill, at first hoeing. For some 
time the potatoes looked small; but they yielded 
a hundred bushels of very good sized, excellent 
potatoes, quite free from Sa 

In the middle of the field, however, there was 
a large heap of barn-yard manure, that had been 
drawn out in the fall and left there till planting 
time. The manure was carried away and the spot 
it had covered planted exactly like the rest of the 
land. The result was a much larger yield of 
larger potatoes on this spot than on any other 
part of the field. But all of them were so much 
diseased as to be almost entirely worthless. 

I may also add my experience to that of sev- 
eral. of your correspondents, in favor of roots 
for cattle. A year ago my stock of cows and 
yearlings were kept entirely on turnips, straw 
and corn fodder til March. They were then in 
good condition and never wintered so well. 

C. B. Happock. 

West Lebanon, N. H., Dec. 6, 1858. 





ORIGIN OF THE CARTER PotaTo.—About 
thirty years ago, more or less, John Carter, a res- 
ident of Savoy, in the county of Berkshire, ex- 
perimented for the purpose of the improvement 
of potatoes by planting potato balls, and at har- 
vesting the first year he found that he hadad . 
vanced one step towards bringing out a new po- 
tato. He, therefore, the next year planted the 
seed raised the first, and so on for several years, 
till he produced the potato now distinguished as 
the Carter. Mr. Carter died soon after, and 
therefore did not enjoy the full glory of his dis- 
covery.—Springfield Republican. 
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FANNING AND ASSORTING MACHINE. 


We speak‘of this machine after a personal in- 
spection of it, and after witnessing repeated op- 
erations of its work. We saw a variety of seeds 
as thoroughly mixed in a box as they could be, 
turned into the hopper of the Assorting Machine, 
andin a few minutes returned, thoroughly clean, 
and each kind of seed, as well as all imperfect 
seeds, in a box by itself! You may mingle grain 
and grass seeds, garden and flower seeds, beans, 
peas, coffee, rice, and they will be rapidly re- 
turned to you, clean, and each by itself! Peas 
and beans may be assorted according to their 
size, and thus give them a uniform appearance, 
which increases their market value. The machine 
is simple in construction, not liable to get out of 
order, and is so easily operated that a boy a dozen 
years of age, can comfortably do it. It was in- 
vented by Mr. Rurus Nuttine, of Randolph, 
Vt., who may be addressed by those interested. 





A SrwpLte Remepy ror BRoncuirtis.—A 
writer in the Baltimore Sun who has been afflict- 
ed severely in his family by that appalling dis- 
ease, bronchitis, has found relief from the follow- 
ing remedy :—Take honey in the comb, squeeze 





it out and dilute with a little water, and wet the 
lips and mouth occasionally with it.” It had 
never been known to fail, in cases where children 
had throats so swollen as to be unable to swal- 
low. It is certainly a simple remedy, and may 
be a very efficacious one. 





Detays oF THE LAaw.—In one of Judge 
Frencn’s letters from London, published in the 
Farmer in August, 1857, in speaking of the ad- 
ministration of justice, he said, “England had 
made many advances, while we in New England 
have stood quietly still, awe-stricken and uncoy- 
ered in our veneration for old legal fictions and 
forms, which are really entitled to uo more re- 
spect or reverence, than are the old horse-hair 
gray wigs, which in England every judge and 
every barrister is compelled to wear in the 
courts.” “Of these matters,” he added, “I, may 
have something to say at some proper time and 
place, when further observation shall have assist- 
ed my knowledge.” 

It appears that this sort of a half-promise was 
gladly received by some persons, and they have 
been waiting patiently for its fulfilment. Upon 
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suggesting this to the Judge, he writes—“I have 
already twice delivered a charge to the Grand 
Jury on the Delays of the Law, in which I sug- 
gest the improvements made in Old England, 
especially in the system of County Courts. I 
have been requested by the Grand Jury of Car- 
roll County to furnish it for publication, which I 
may do at some future time. It is not a sub- 
ject adapted to an agricultural paper, but rather 
to a law magazine.” 





For the New England Farmer. 
RAISING AND FEEDING ROOTS. 


Mr. Epiror:—In the discussion of this sub- 
ject there is one important point which, if I recol- 
lect rightly, has not been made sufficiently promi- 
nent by your correspondents ; that is, the great ad- 
vantage to be derived from root crops, in lengthen- 
ing out a proper rotation, and in affording a 
change or variety of feed. I am not yet a be- 
liever in turnips, or any other root, as an ex- 
clusive feed, nor do I think it best to feed 
them to any great extent, in severe cold weath- 
er, unless warm shelter is afforded for the 
stock to which they are fed. But I have, for 
several years, fed a few turnips to young stock 
in the spring, and I am fully confident, that, not 
only did it make them more healthy, improving 
their coats and affording a gradual change from 
hay to grass, but that the nutriment supplied 
was amply sufficient to pay all expense of raising 
the turnips. 

No one doubts the advantage of a little corn 
meal, or oil meal, or oats, in addition to the usu- 
al feed of hay, yet no sane man would think of 
attempting to keep neat cattle entirely on either. 
Why, then, do they expect any better results from 
roots fed in like manner? Perhaps no one would 
think of carrying it quite to this extent, yet I 
think Mr. Emerson went nearly as far in some 
respects, and I would respectfully suggest to him 
to read an article in the November Agriculturist, 
by “Diogenes Redivivus,” entitled “A Despond- 
ing Farmer.” 

think highly of turnips, also, as a feed for 
swine, to which Eicon been feeding them for a few 
weeks in the following manner. I fill a barrel 
kettle with one-fifth turnips and the rest pota- 
toes, and boil with water enough to wet a half 
bushel of meal, which I add when cooked soft. 
I have not the means of weighing, to ascertain 
the precise result, but they appear to be thriving 
much better than I ever s@w any when fed on 
clear meal, and the way they take hold of it, cer- 
tainly indicates that it suits their taste exactly. 
I ought, perhaps, to add that I tried the potatoes 
and meal without the turnips, and allowing pig- 

to be a judge, the addition of the turnips is a 

ecided benefit. I have seen the experiment tried 
of raising swine on corn meal, and'on corn and 
oat meal, repeatedly, ard although either may 
answer well for fattening swine previously grown 
on other feed, or when mixed with a good sup- 
ply of skimmed milk, it has invariable proved a 
complete failure when fed to young animals, un- 
less with the addition of a large amount of milk. 

My own experience, as well as the directions 
of nearly all agricultural writers, indicates that, 





as a general rule, no one cultivated crop ought to 
be taken from the same land two years in succes- 
sion; and in the cultivation of young orchards 
especially, which is an absolute annual necessity, 
and where grain crops are considered injurious, 
the turnip is indispensable, and farther, as far as 
my experience goes, it can be profitably grown ; 
in proof of which, I will give the result of a small 
patch which I raised the past season : 


—- of crop, 103 bushels, at 12} cts 
‘ost. 


It is true the land was in good condition ; an acre 
of such land would, with an addition of 30 loads 
heg manure in the hill, have produced 80 bu. 
corn, (60 pounds to the bushel,) and this leads 
me to another point, viz., without this same hog 
manure I could not raise over half that amount 
of corn acre, and I believe more than half 
the farmers of the northern part of New Eng- 
land are in the same predicament, unless they 
substitute some of the concentrated fertilizers, a 

lan which I consider to be of more than doubt- 
ul expediency. 

I have had plenty of evidence that we cannot 
keep swine without roots or milk, the last of 
which, after deducting for raising calves, &c., is 
in many cases a minus quantity ; therefore I come 
to this conclusion—no roots, no swine—no swine, 
no corn. 

I should have stated that in harvesting turnips, 
I cut off all the roots close to the bulb, which, 
although adding one-quarter to the cost of get- 
ting in, makes them much neater to feed. 

Wir11am F. Bassett. 

Ashfield, Mass., Dec. 13, 1858. 





For the New England Farmer. 
WILL BARLEY TURN TO OATS? 


In the Farmer of Dec. 11, “E. B.” inquires if 
barley cut down by frost or eaten down by cattle 
will turn to oats. Some sixty years ago an opin- 
ion na extensively in the lower or sea- 
board towns in this county (York, Me.,) that bar- 
ley, under such circumstances, would turn to oats. 
When a small boy, I heard farmers talk about the 
matter, and my brothers made some experiments 
to test the accuracy of this opinion, but could not 
produce the effect. The first experiments I ever 
made in farming was when a small boy, may be 
less than ten years old. In going to school, to 
save travel I crossed a field in a footpath through 
a piece of growing barley, and as I passed, I 
cropped it off in several places just before the 
heads appeared, so as to touch the top of the com- 
ing head. The mutilated barley, in due time, made 
its appearance, or was destroyed entirely, but no 
oats. Where I have lived the last forty years no 
barley of any consequence is raised, and I have 
ore nothing of such an improbable suggestion, 


but a similar notion has prevailed here that win- 
ter wheat will, when injured in the winter, tura 
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to rye—so at the South and West many contend 
that winter wheat in such circumstances will turn 
to chess or cheat. 

In 1826 or 1827, being in the north-western 
part of Maine, I brought home winter wheat, and 
the next year sowed it in my garden, to test the 
correctness of this notion, not that I believed it, 
but to convince my neighbors of the error. I 
continued to sow that from year to year for many 
years, and nearly every year since have sowed 
that or some other winter wheat, and though of- 
ten partially or wholly winter-killed, it never 
turned to chess or rye. 

My impression is, that winter wheat being a 
tender plant, gets injured and killed, and gives 
way to rye or chess, which ever kind there may 
be of stray kernels in the ground. There being 
no chess here, rye is the on pe seed to sup- 
ply the place of the killed wheat. My father used 
to raise barley and sell considerable quantities 
for seed, because he kept his grain clean and free 
from oats, and he was never troubled with its 
turning to oats. 

He used to sow some barley mixed with wheat, 
under the impression that then prevailed that 
wheat with barley would not rust or blast as 
when sown alone. I know not if there was any- 
thing in that impression, but it was curious to 
see the operation of the practice. Sometimes for 
a series of years the wheat part of the mixture 
would dwindle and nearly all disappear, and then 
for another series of years the wheat would gain 
on the barley, and nearly exterminate it. This 
practice of mixing wheat and barley sometimes, 
so far as I recollect, operated well, and generally 


prncgoes good crops, and it made good bread, but 
believe he used to make the experiment on his 
best land. Barley was easily raised and was a sure 
crop on my father’s farm formerly, but for the 
last twenty or thirty years it is almost an entire 


failure. The fact is difficult to amount for, as it 
was why the wheat should give way to barley 
and at other times the reverse. 
Rurvus McIntTIReE. 
Parsonsfield, Me., Dec., 1858. 





THE SUNLIGHT. 


In Lewes’ ‘Seaside Studies,” isthe o:owing 
fine passage: “And now, reader, as you ramble 
through the corn-fields, and see the shadows run- 
ning over them, remember that every wandering 
cloud which floats in the blue deep retards the 
vital activity of every plant on which its shadows 
fall. Look on all flowers, fruits and leaves, as 
air-woven children of the light. Learn to look at 
the sun with other eyes, and not to think of it as 
remote in space, but nearly and momentarily con- 
nected with us and all living things. Astronomy 
may measure the mighty distance which separ- 
ates us from that blazing pivot of life ; but biol- 
ogy throws a luminous arch which spans those 
millions upon millions of miles, and brings us 
and the sun together. Far away blazes that great 
centre of force, from which issues the mystic in- 
fluence, ‘Striking the electric chain wherewith 
we ’re darkly bound.’ For myriads and myriads 
of years has this radiation of force gone on; and 
now stored up force lies quiescent in corn-fields 
of vast extent, once all pure sunlight hurrying 
through the silent air, passing into primeval for- 





ests, before man was made, and now lying black, 
quiet, slumbering, but ready to awaken into bla- 
zing activity at the bidding of human skill. From 
light the corn-fields came, to light return. From 
light came the prairies and meadow lands, the 
heathery moors, the reedy swamps, the solemn 
forests and the smiling corn-fields, orchards, gr 
dens—all are air-woven children of light.” Yet, 
after all, it is but an amplification of Stevenson’s 
well-known reply to Buckland, on the power that 
was drawing the railway train. 





For the New England Farmer 
ON THE USE OF FRESH MANURE. 


Mr. Epitor:—I saw a piece in the Farmer 
of Nov. 27th, signed “R. Mansfield,” on “The 
use of fresh manure.” He thinks that manure 
made and kept in a barn cellar is not as good as 
that thrown outside, where it receives the rains, 
snow, frost, &e. He says, “I believe it is good 
policy to have our yards for manure outside the 
barn, where swine can have free access to them 
during the daytime ; and fifty per cent. more ma- 
nure in value may be made than in the more 
modern way of keeping both manure and swine 
in a cellar.” : 

Now I wish to give you some of my experience 
and practice in making manure in a barn cellar, 
and you may make such use of it as you think 
proper. My barn is seventy feet long by thirty-six 
wide, with a cellar under the whole of it. I keep 
from thirteen to fifteen cows, one yoke of oxen, 
one horse ; sometimes two. 1 made from sixty to 
seventy loads of manure a year before I dug the 
cellar, which was six years ago; but since then I 
have made from 150 to 175 loads in the same time. 
My cellar is made so warm that the manure or 
loam does not freeze in the winter, and it is a fine 
place to keep my roots to feed to my stock in the 
winter. [commence tying up my cows nights, the 
first of Sept. I make from them, by the midale 
of November, from twenty-five to thirty loads of 
manure, which I cart out and put it in a hew 
where I intend planting the coming year, an 
cover it up well with loam. I then put in thirty- 
five to forty loads of loam for the winter; I put 
my loam under the barn floor, except eight or ten 
loads under the stable. I make a pen for m 
shoats under the bay, where I keep six through 
the winter. The horse manure is thrown into 
the pig-pen, and every few days little loam, and 
in this oan I make thirty Joads first-rate manure. 
The middle of the cellar being the lowest, the 
water from the cow stable settles between the 
loam and manure, and is absorbed by the loam 
and thrown upon the manure heap once or twice 
a week through the winter. In this way, I save 
all the water and mix it well with the manure, 
which is carted out in the spring, on my corn 
ground, It is not uncommon to have the ma- 
nure so saturated with the urine that it will drip 
from the cart, which I think is much better for 
the land than to be filled with the water from the 
eaves of the barn, snow, &c. I put no corn stubs 
or orts, from the cows’ manger, into the manure, 
unless it is run through a cutting-machine. 

You will see from the above that I increase 
my manure more than one hundred per cent. in 
quantity, and I believe more than twenty-five per 
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cent. in value, to every load, as you will see, by 
the increase of my crops. Previous to having 
my cellar, I raised from thirty to forty bushels 
of corn to the acre, and since, I have raised from 
fifty to seventy-five bushels per acre. I bought 
$100 worth of hay a year, but since I have had 
the cellar I have kept more stock and had several 
tons of hay left, notwithstanding I have turned 
out four acres of mowing to pasturing. I have not 
only got my mowing in good condition, but I 
plowed last spring four acres of an old pasture 
that produced but very little feed, manured it 
well, and raised fifty-five bushels corn to the acre. 
Barre, Mass., Dec. 11, 1858, R. Haynes. 


REMARKS.—Isn’t that a practical report from 
a practical man? It is such a report as we 
ehould expect from such an operation. 





KING AND QUEEN. 
BY L. B. ADAMS. 
{am a king in my own domain, 
And my little wife is queen, 
And jointly over our realm we reign, 
A royal couple, I ween. 


Beauty and grace are the robes that flow 
From her lily shoulders down, 

The gems of truth on her bosom glow, 
And love is her golden crown. 


But her dainty hands are brown with toil— 
Her cheeks with the breezes kiss, 

And she works for a tiller of the soil 
As if toil for him were bliss. 


I em the king and the tiller too, 
My farm is my proud domain, 

And the will to dare and the strengtn to do 
Are the scepters of my reign. 


At my touch the teeming earth yields up 
Her wealth for my feast and store, 

The nectar ofhealth brims high my cup, 
My measure of bliss runs o’er. 


O, ne’er was a happier realm, I ween, 
Than ours, ’neath the arching sky, 
And never a happier king and queen 
Than my little wife and I.— Michigan Farmer. 





HOW TO INCREASE THE VALUE OF 
A COW. 

one who owns a cow can see at a 

glance that it would be profitable to increase the 

value of her, but every one cannot tell how to 


Every 


do it. We can, and we think that we can make 
it equally palpable to our readers. If a cow is 
kept for butter, it certainly would add to her val- 
ue if the butter-making properties of her milk 
should be improved. In summer or winter this 
can be improved just as the yield of a cultivated 
crop can be improved by what is fed to each, and 
it is simply a question of will it pay, in manuring 
the one or feeding the other. Indian corn will 
add to the quantity and quality of the butter to 
a very sensible degree, and it is simply a ques- 
tion of easy solution, by experiment, whether it 
will add to the profit of the butter-maker to buy 
corn at one or two cents a pound, and convert a 
portion of it into butter at twenty-five cents a 

ound, or whatever the market price of corn and 








and another portion of it into manure, for that is 
the natural result of the chemical change pro- 
duced in the laboratory of the cow’s stomach. — 
The same result will follow any other kind of 
feeding. Good pasture will produce an abundance 
of milk, often as much as the cow can carry; but 
does it follow that even then it will not be prof- 
itable to feed her with some more oleaginous food 
to increase the quantity of butter just as it some- 
times proves profitable to feed bees to enable 
them to store more honey. It certainly does ap- 
pear to us that the value of a cow, feeding upon 
ordinary winter food, may be almost double by 
making that food suitable for the purpose of in- 
creasing the quantity of milk, if that is the pur- 
pose for which the cow is kept. Farmers gener- 
ally understand that they can convert corn into 
beef, pork and lard, and some of them know ex- 
lactly at what price per bushel it will pay to con- 
‘vert it into these substances: Lut does any one 
|know at what rate it will pay to convert corn or 
‘any other grain into butter, or any other kind of 
feed into the dairy products? Is the whole busi- 
ness a hap-hazard one? We fear so. Some per- 
sons know that they can increase the saleable 
value of butter by adding the coloring matter of 
carrots to it. Does any person know the value 
of a bushel of carrots fed to a cow to increase her 
| value as a butter-producing laboratory? Exper- 
‘imental proof upon this point would be far more 
| worthy of agricultural prizes than it is to see who 
can show the largest sized roots; for by a few 
carefully conductea experiments we should be 
able to increase the value of a cow almost at 
pleasure.—N. Y. Tribune. 








For the New England Farmer. 
**“VALUE OF SHEEP TO THE FARMER.” 


A selection entitled as above, (monthly Farm- 
ler, Sept.,’58, p. 399,) has called forth some “Hints 
on Keeping Sheep,” (/'armer for Nov., - 499,) 
from J. WHITNEY, of East Sullivan, N. H. His 
communication contains many ideas of value, but 
seems to me not in all respects applicable to the 
text upon which he comments. There can be no 
doubt, as Mr. W. says, that “sheep are profitable 
to the farmer who has a broken and uneven farm, 
and his pastures have been suffered to grow up 
to bushes, or where the soil has become exhaust- 
ed by excessive feeding, and will produce none 
(not more, as printed) of the grasses, except June 
grass or white-top. Land that has thus been re- 
duced will keep sheep better than any other 
stock.” This is claimed by the writer in ques- 
tion, and also, that sheep will give such pastures 
a smoother appearance, by eradicating the wild 
lants, so that good grasses may take their place. 
/hether white clover would come in, if continu- 
ally cropped by sheep, I have my doubts, and 
agree with Mr. W. that a good pasture, produc- 
ing clover, red-top and timothy, would, if fed by 
sheep alone for fifteen or twenty years, give, in 
the end, very little clover or timothy. The same 
would be true if fed constantly and closely by 
horses and cattle. 
The proportion of sheep to other stock, should 
depend “on the character of the pasturage, and 
the proportion of the same fitted and desirable 





utter may be, and another portion of it into fat, for tillage,” if one would keep sheep “without in- 
P | & p.sheep 
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jury to the farm for other purposes.” So says the 
first writer. On a fully improved farm, there 
ought to be little rubbish to consume. But we 
must take into account also, the value of the ma- 
nure furnished, as well as the food consumed— 
nor forget that a starved sheep is no more prof- 
itable than any other half-fed animal. His state- 
ment may be considered entirely true only under 
peculiar circumstances, partly true under others, 
and that sheep may be more profitable than ad- 
ditional neat stock in other cases, while it may 
be entirely false in regard to some farms and cir- 
cumstances. 

In wintering sheep, it would be the poorest 

olicy in the world to keep them entirely “on 
rubbish left by other animals.” As Mr. W. says, 
“they may survive, but not flourish, without ex- 
tra feed.” I would rather feed my sheep first, 
and give what they refuse to other animals, than 
to pursue the contrary course. “Attention to 
their wants, the eye and thought of the owner,” 
alone can make sheep profitable. “Division of 
the flock (according to age and condition) good 
shelter, with (bean and oat) straw and a little 
grain, will bring them to spring pastures in bet- 
ter order, than if kept together, with double ra- 
tions of hay, one-half of which is wanted by the 
stronger animals, while the weak of the flock 
pick up but a scanty living, and oftentimes fail 
in that, before winter comes to an end.” 

I have taken up this subject, more because it 
is one that needs “stirring up,” among us, and 
to commend to every one Mr. WHITNEY’s closing 
remarks, than in any spirit of controversy or 
fault-finding with his article. There are other 
points in regard to sheep-culture on which I may 
present views, hereafter, in their proper season. 

Royalton, N. Y., 1858. J. H. B. 





For the New England Farmer. 
A TUMOR ON A COW’S BRAIN. 


A very valuable cow belonging to Mr. Nathan- 
iel Johnson, of Sturbridge, was killed recently, 
to put an end to her sufferings, and on opening 
her head there was found a hard tumor on the 
brain, but no disease in any other part. It ap- 
pees that the vitiated humors of the animal 

ad settled on the brain, forming a hard excreé- 
cence, which must have caused the intense pain 
that gave rise to the singular symptoms of dis- 
ease which were perceptible for some six or eight 
weeks. When first taken, she would turn her 
head towards one side, and sometimes turn her 
jaws slightly upwards, continuing in this posi- 
tion, at times, for several minutes. To use the 
common phrase, she acted strangely. When the 
spasms were not on, she would eat, chew her cud 
and give milk as usual, but would occasionally 
ae with her head against one side of the sta- 

le, knocking off the boards; and although her 
flesh wasted away till she became mere skin and 
bones, yet, the night before she was killed, she 
burst open the barn-door, (requiring surprisin 
strength in one so poor and sick) sad was foun 
lying on the grout in the morning. The latter 
part of the time she could neither eat nor drink, 
except what was put into her mouth by means of 
a bottle and the hand. Her tongue seemed te 
be paralyzed, and she could not suck in water. 


joined to the main house. 





As the difficulty gradually increased in severity, 
Mr. J. feeling concerned for her safety, consulted 
those who are reported to be skilful in treating 
the diseases of animals, but no one could tell 
what the matter was; some pronounced it horn- 
ail; others thought she had been hurt on the 
head " nae or both, oa em ™ no extern 
sign of bodily injury. Mr. J. employed eve 
kind of rational waateent he could think or wel 
of, with but little relief to the cow. In short, he 
spared no pains to cure her. 

This case is considered to be so singular that 
Mr. J. is desirous of having it published in the 
Farmer, to elicit statements of similar cases, with 
their remedies, if any such be known. But to 
dissolve a tumor on the brain of a living animal 
is probably beyond the power of the healing art. 
Had the disease been known on its first appear- 
ance, it would have been an act of mercy to kill 
her, for she must have suffered for nearly two 
months a degree of acute pain which would, in 
the end, have caused her death, 

In consideration of the loss, trouble and sick- 
ness of Mr. J., his neighbors have promptly made 
him a liberal donation, for which he feels exceed- 
ly grateful. c. 

Sturbridge, Mass., Dec., 1858. 





PROGRESSIVE AGRICULTURE. 


The N. Y. Observer says of progressive agri- 
culture :—“Under its influence, spring up tasty 
and convenient dwellings, adorned with shrubs 
and flowers, and beautiful within with the smiles 
of happy wives, tidy children in the lap of 
thoughtful age—broad hearts, and acts as well 
as words of welcome. Progressive agriculture 
builds barns and puts gutters on them, builds 
stables for cattle and raises roots to feed them. 
It grafts wild apple trees by the meadow with 
pippins or greenings,—it sets out new orchards 
and takes care of the old ones. . 

It drains low lands, cuts down bushes, buys a 
mower, houses tools and wagons, keeps good 
fences and practices soiling. It makes hens lay, 
chickens live, and prevents swine from rooting 
up meadows. Progressive yori eg keeps on 
hand plenty of dry fuel, and brings in the oven- 
wood for the women. It plows deeply, sows 
plentifully, harrows evenly, and prays for the 
blessings of Heaven, Finally, it subscribes for 
good religious, agricultural and family journals, 
and pays for them in advance, advocates free 
schools, and always takes something besides the 
family to the county fair. 





_ Leaks Smrpty Sroprep.—The Lynn News 
says:—“Some years ago I had a leaking ‘L.’ 
Every northeast storm drove its waters in, I 
made a composition of four pounds of resin, one 
int linseed oil, and one ounce red lead, a plied 
it hot with a brush to the part where the ‘L’ was 
It has never leake* 
since. I then recommended the composition to 
my neighbor, who had a dormer window which 
leaked badly. He applied it, and the leak 
stopped. I made my water-cask tight by this 


composition, and have recommended it for chim- 


neys, windows, etc., and it has always preved a 
eure for a leak.” 
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COOKED FOOD FOR FATTENING 
CATTLE. 

Mr. Samuel H. Clay, of Kentucky, has been 
experimenting in feeding several lots of hogs, 
changing them from raw to cooked and from 
cooked to raw food, ground and unground. The 
Valley Farmer furnishes us with the following 
results : 

Mr. Clay’s experiments show, that to make 
pork on dry corn, one bushel gave, in one in- 
stance, a gain of five pounds and ten ounces. 
In changing the food, on the same animals, to 
boiled corn, one bushel produced a gain of four- 
teen pounds and seven ounces, and a bushel of 
corn ground and cooked, gave a gain of sixteen 
pounds and seven ounces; while in another in- 
stance, after a change from dry corn to cooked 
meal, the gain upon one bushel was but a frac- 
tion short of eighteen pounds. 

These experiments, then, show an average gain 
of about three pounds, when the animals were 
fed on cooked food, to a gain of one pound when 
fed on dry corn. Or, to reduce the comparative 
cost of the gain per pound, estimating the corn 


at 28 cents per bushel, the following are the re-| 


sults: When the hogs were fed on dry corn, the 
average gain cost a fraction over 44 cents per 
pound. The same animals, when fed on cooked 
meal, the gain costa fraction over 14 cents a 
pound, or when fed on cooked corn, unground, 
the gain cost 1 cent and 9 mills per pound, leay- 
ing but four mills, or less than half a cent, per 
os in favor of cooked unground, or allowing 

ut four mills per pound for grinding, exclusive 
of the greater time required to cook whole corn, 
over that which is ground. But to come to the 


point more definitely, we will reduce the price of| 


the corn to 25 cents per bushel, (which is as low 
as may now ever be expected, except, perhaps, 
in some remote quarter,) and reduce the gain 
from two-thirds to one-half, for the difference be- 
tween cooked and uncooked food, which will be 
equal to twelve and a half cents on each bushel 
of corn fed out, and see how the question will 
stand. 

With a properly constructed apparatus and 
suitable feeding arrangements, one man can cook 
and feed out 100 bushels of meal inaday. To 
do this, his meal must be placed in bins so as to 
be conducted into the steam-vat without hand- 
ling, and his feed-troughs so arranged that the 
slop will flow into them in the same manner, 
without handling. But if corn is cooked with- 
out shelling or grinding, two men would be re- 
= to manage the same quantity. In the 

st instance, then, there would be a saving of 
50 bushels of corn, which, at 25 cents per bushel, 
is $12,50, to be offset by the labor of one man, 
one day, which, at $1,25 per day, leaves a profit 
of $11,25 in favor of cooking. But, if the corn 
be cooked whole, and requires to be fed out by 
nand, allowing two hands, at the same cost per 
day, there will still be a gain of $10. 


But to simplify the question still further: Is 


it not cheaper to cook 100 bushels of corn than|P 


it is to raise 50 bushels? But besides a saving 
of one-half of the corn, by the process of cook- 
ing, there are numerous other advantages to be 
taken into account. The same weight is attained, 
according to the experiment above quoted, in 
one-third of the time, or we will reduce this also 


to one-half, avoiding the risk of accidents to an- 
imals on the time gained, the care and attend- 
ance in feeding, the advantages of weather in the 
earlier and more favorable season for feeding, to- 
gether with other incidental matters not enu- 
merated. 

The conclusions, which are generally arrived 
at, are predicated upon the idea that prevails in 
regard to the cost of cooking food, according to 
the — methods employed in the East in a 
single kettle, or Mott’s agricultural boiler. These 
are adapted only to small operations, and, of 
course, to depend on heen wae incur consider- 
able cost for labor, fuel, &c. But we should not 
forget that this is a progressive age, and the in- 
ventive powers of our countrymen are adequate 
to any emergency of the times, or demands of 
the age. Every one who is acquainted with dis- 
tilling, knows that many hundred of bushels of 
corn go through the destructive process, in one 
of these establishments, in a single day; and if 
the same quantity was only to be prepared as 
food for swine, with boilers constructed alone for 
that purpose, the same work could be performed 
with greater facility, and less labor. To provide 
a boiler and steam-vat of a capacity suited to 
extensive feeding, with the necessary fixtures, 
would cost severa. hundred, or perhaps a thous- 
and dollars, but like many other branches of 
business, we are convinced that the larger the 
establishment, the more profitably it may be con- 
ducted, and that, not .only may the cost of the 
fixtures soon be saved, but a large per centage 
of the corn usually fed. 

We are perfectly satisfied from our own re- 
peated experiments, which have been fully sus- 
tained by those conducted by others, that with a 
suitable establishment of capacity adapted to 
the end in view, a great saving may be secured 
by this method of preparing food for swine, and 
we believe with scarcely less profit for beef cat- 
tle. We wish some philanthropic, enterprising 
farmer would take the matter in hand, and meke 
an experiment on a dozen or more bullocks, 
through a full course of fattening on steamed 
food, both grain and hay, with an equal number 
fed in the ordinary way. 

If grain is not to be cooked, we still contend, 
as we ever have, that it should be well ground, 
whether fed to hogs, cattle or horses, and to cat- 
tle and horses it should always be given in com- 
bination with the coarser food. 


| 





| 


| 





For the New England Farmer. 
WORCESTER COUNTY. 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE WORCESTER AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY FOR 
THE YEAR 1858. 

By the kindness of a friend, I have the favor 
of this interesting annual. Accustomed as Ihave 
been for forty years to look to the heart of the 
Commonwealth for instruction in agriculture. I 
always glance my eye over the pages of their 
Transactions with deep interest. The present 
amphlet contains much that is instructive and 
interesting. Several reports are elaborate and 
sensible, particularly on Milch Cows and Work- 
ing Cattle—objects for which the county has 
long been famous. The number of fine mileh 
cows exhibited at the show was much less than i 
ahould have expected. There was awarded for 
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cows, $46; oxen and steers, $108; horses, $285. 
What could have induced the discerning farmers 
of Worcester to apply so | a portion of their 
funds to the horse, is beyond my power to con- 
jecture. I admire a good horse, but I can see no 
reason why he should be entitled to a larger 
award than a fine pair of working oxen, or a fine 
herd of milch cows. This horse mania is runnin 
away with our judgments and our money also. 
am sorry that it is spreading so wide and so deep 
among the substantial yeomanry of Massachu- 
setts. It should be corrected. Essex. 
December 13, 1858. 





SPIRIT OF THE AGRICULTURAL PRESS. 

Lona Waite Frenco Turnip.—A writer in 
the Germantown Telegraph has given this turnip 
a fair trial, and concludes that the common yel- 
low ruta-baga is far preferable to grow, either for 
stock or for culinary purposes. 


FaLt MANURING FOR ConN.—Another writer 
in the Zelegraph states that he has long been in 
the practice of hauling out manure early in the 
spring for corn, directly from the barn-yard, and 
in its unfermented state, and plowing it under 
deeply and thoroughly. He calls éen inches deep 
plowing. He says—“I have tried hauling out and 


Well might as well expect the body to grow and 
flourish without its vitalizing breath ; theory and 
practice must go together, and it is well if the 
practice is quite thorough before we pause to 
theorize much. That proper schools for instruc- 
tion will afford the young farmer important aid 
in the pursuit of his business, will not admit of a 
doubt, it seems to us, in any unprejudiced mind. 
What such schools shall embrace, and how they 
shall be managed, are questions not yet settled 
among us. 


Cows FoR Mirk.— Mr. C. N. BEMENT, in 
speaking of Devonshire cows, in Emery’s Jour- 
nalof Agriculture and Prairie Farmer, published 
at Chicago, says, incidentally, that he “has found 
great difference existing in all breeds of cattle; 
some cows run to fat and are spare milkers; the 
lean and well-formed are apt to be good ones. 
Some digest their food better than others, and 
these do better on the same pasture or quantity 
\of food; some feed faster and more constantly, 
|and these are apt to be the best milkers, * * * 
| There appears to be as much diversity among 
cattle in these particulars as among men and 
|women who may daily sit together around the 





spreading manure in the fall for corn; but if I'same table. No error can be greater than that 
can trust my own observation, never with the of believing a cow can give rich milk upon poor, 
beneficial results as to the crop or to the land lean, spare diet. There must be in the food that 


which were obtained by the former practice.” It| 


is his opinion that decomposed manure placed 
near the surface will give an early growth to corn 
by ius more immediate action, but that unfermen- 
ted manure properly plowed under, will finish a 
crop with a heavier yield, and leave the land in 
higher fertility, than the former method. 

This is an important matter, and ought to be 
settled by numerous well-attested experiments in 
in various localities. 


AGRICULTURAL EpucATION.— The New Jer- 
sey Farmer, published at Trenton, in introducing 
to its readers a recent letter of Gov. Wright, of 
Indisna, describing an agricultural school in Ger- 
many, says—“Every profession has its school— 
why agriculture should be left to glean its learn- 
ing as best it may, we cannot understand. If 
schoois are necessary to train the clergyman, the 
lawyer, the doctor, the merchant and the artist, 
is it not eminently proper that agriculture, which 
depends so entirely for its complete success upon 
a knowledge of the natural sciences, should also 
have its schools ?” 

Certainly it is, and it passes our comprehen- 
sion to know why, among farmers themselves, 
such prejudices exist against everything that is to 
qualify the young farmer for his profession, ex- 
cept the mere act of his working upon the land 
with his own hands. It is breath spent in vain to 
talk about managing a farm well theoretically. 


which will supply the materials of which milk is 
composed, or else it must be impossible for the 
cow to produce it. The better the food, the bet- 
ter and the richer the milk.” 

That is the true doctrine, plainly expressed. 
It is just as impossible to get large quantities of 
rich milk from a cow that is meanly fed, upon in- 
nutritious food, as to “make a good whistle from 
a pig’s tail.” 

South Devon SHEEP.—Col. L. F. ALLEN, 
editor of the American Herd Book, of Black 
Rock, N. Y., writes as follows to Mr. Went- 
worth, of Chicago :—“I hope your Illinois people 
will appreciate the magnificent South Downs you 
have introduced among them. It is the only 
kind of mutton for a good table. * * Half 
and three-quarter sheep revolutionize the article 
altogether in quality and flavor. I speak from 
years of trial. <A really good saddle of mutton 
is scarcely excelled by any other meat.” 


Tue APPLE Crop IN WatTHAM, Mass,—The 
Waltham Sentinel gives an account of the apple 
crop in that town this season, but only speaks of 
winter apples of the first and second quality. The 
cider apples and others not marketable must con- 
siderably swell the amount. The name of the 
person, and quantity raised by each, is given. 
We find that one person had 850 barrels, and 
two others 700 and upwards. The total number 
of barrels of winter apples is put down at twevle 
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thousand, the average wholesale price of which 
has been $2,00 making the round sum of $24,000, 
for this town, for one item of agricultural pro- 
ducts in a single season. 

The population of Waltham is, to a considera- 
ble extent, engaged in manufactures of one kind 
or another; yet we doubt whether, among them 
all, any investment of capital of an equal 
amount has produced results so favorable as the 
investment in the apple trees. 





For the New England Farmer. 


GOLDEN HAGLE. 
AQUILA CHRYSA£0TOS. 


The most hiliy and mountainous parts of the 
country are chosen by this bird for his residence, 
particularly where there are over-hanging preci- 
pices; there, in the dizzy height, on some bold 
rock, he takes his stand, motionless and erect, 
with his stern, penetrating eye glancing over the 
boundless expanse of forests and fields; upon 
such high precipices, or on some blighted tree of 
the wooded-mountain, a pair of these birds will 
sit for hours, and not unfrequently the whole 
day, especially when they have gorged themselves 
with food. After such times of inactivity, they 
will launch into the air, and rise in a spiral flight 
above these stupendous heights, until they ap- 

ear like mere specks, or are wholly lost to sight ; 
hes attained to the desired height, they sail 
in an obliquely downward course with the veloci- 
ty of the wind, until within one or two hundred 
feet of the earth, when they again change their 
mode of flight and sweep in circles over hills and 
valleys in search of food. 

These eagles usually hunt in pairs, There is 
a peculiarity in their mode of hunting which is 
not resorted to by other birds of prey. Like the 
lion, who lies in ambush for his coming victim, 
so he hovers over the form of the hare, or the 
bed of other animals, waiting for their appearance. 
I once saw a pair hunting in company, and while 
sailing over a hill, one of them, on discovering a 
burrow of the common grey rabbit, immediately 
suspended himself in the air without the least 
nga og motion of his body or vibration of 

is wings, which he kept widely extended, and 
on which he floated with the same ease that he 
would rest upon his perch; in this position he 
remained a great length of time until the animal, 
unconscious of any harm, ventured from his 
cover; at first, but a part of him appeared ; the 
eagle, still poised, would stretch down his claws, 
then draw them up again, still floating silently ; 
the animal now hopped quite out of his hole, 
stood upon his hind hen scanning every object 
with his large eyes, and moving in every direc- 
tion his large ears, to detect an enemy if one was 
around him; at last, feeling assured, none lurked 
about him, he hopped again which brought him 
to full view, and farther from his burrow. Hark! 
Whush-ush-ush, down from his height, like the 
whizzing sound of a rocket, shot the eagle upon 
the unwary victim, pressing him down with his 
strong feet and driving his talons deep in his 
quivering flesh. The scream of despair, as the 
blood oozed through his soft fur, was soen 


drowned by the eagle’s scream of success which 
was answered by his mate; then rising with him, 
still struggling in his grasp, he carried him to 
some convenient place, where both he and his 
mate might devour him at their leisure, 
Danvers, Mass., Dec. 1, 1858. A. FowLER. 


REMARKS.—We are obliged to our correspon- 
dent for the brief and graphic descriptions which 
he has occasionally sent us of our native birds, 
and hope he will find leisure and inclination to 
continue them. We wish we could lay before all 
lovers of natural history the splendid paintings 
of birds, their nests and eggs, which have been 
produced by his own hands, scarcely equalled, in 
our opinion, by any thing yet done by the most 
accomplished artists of this or the old countries. 





CHARITIES THAT SWEETEN LIFE. 
‘sIt is not much the world can give, 
With all its subtle art, 
And gold and gems are not the things 
To satisfy the heart. 
But O, if those who cluster round 
The altar and the hearth, 
Have gentle words and loving smiles, 
How beautiful is earth !”’ 





For the New England Farmer. 
CUTTING CORN STALES. 


Your correspondent “Essex,” recently, after a 
quotation in favor of leaving the stalks on the 
corn, asks the question, “Has there b2en any well 
conducted experiments to determine the fact ?” 
Ido not know what he would consider a well- 
conducted experiment. I have tried it several 
times. I cut the stalks on eight rows through 
the field as soon as the tassel was dry, and the 
next eight rowsI left with the stalks on. I 
gathered each separately, and husked it out, In 
both cases I hel the most good sound corn— 
both by measure and weight—on the rows where 
the stalks were cut, and the most soft corn on the 
rows that were not cut! 

This year I had one field of about four acres 
of corn. I had cut the stalks on about one acre 
before the storm which beat the corn down so 
badly. On the other three acres the stalks were 
not cut. The part where the stalks were cut was 
not injured, while that part of the field where 
the stalks were not cut, was laid almost as flat as 
though it had been rolled down. I think the loss 
on the part biown down, of good sound corn, was 
at least ten per cent. 

I would cut the stalks from heavy corn to save 
it from being blown about and broken down by 
the wind, if for nothing else. 


Hollis, Oct. 13, 1858. E. EMERSON. 





ScHoo. or VETERINARY MEDICINE AND SuR- 
'GERY. GEORGE H. Dapp, Principal.—This school 
was established in Boston, in 1849, and is at- 
tracting more and more of the public attention, 
as its objects are better understood. The tick- 
ets for a course are $100. The sehool is estab- 
lished at No. 55 Salem Street, Boston? Mass, 
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for the New Engiand Farmer. 
SYSTEM IN FARM MANAGEMENT. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—Order is a necessary ele- 
ment in the success of every man, but with no 
class is its strict observance more requisite than 
with the farmer. The profits of farming, like 
other business, depend almost entirely upon the 
system that is pursued, and the order maintained. 

o business will ordinarily prosper under bad 
management. If a merchant persist, for any 
length of time, in a poor system of management, 
he is almost sure of a failure. If a mechanic 
pursues the business of his trade without taking 
the care necessary to perform every thing ina 
systematic manner, success will never crown his 
efforts, and in fact, in whatever business a man 
may be engaged, unless he is governed by some 
system in the labor he performs, he may as well 
conclude that his business will not be a payin 
one, however prosperous it might be under goo 
management. But as I have said before, with no 
class of persons is the strict observance of sys- 
tem more requisite than with the farmer. If he 
be an idle and shiftless man, or if he does every 
thing in a wrong time and in an improper man- 
ner, if he allows hig buildings to go without the re- 

airs necessary, and decay for want of a few dol- 
fare expended by way of repairs, if his walls are 
left to tumble down and his fences are neglected 
until his cattle easily gain access to and destroy 
his crops, or if he suffers the weeds to overrun 
his farm, and in this allows his soils to be ex- 
hausted without himself receiving any remuner- 
tion for the same, or if he pursues the skinning 
system, and suffers his farm to deteriorate, he 
will undoubtedly have to complain that farming 
is a dull and profitless business. But if he has 
a system about all his labor, seeing that it is 
done when required, and in an unexceptionable 
manner, you will find him undoubtedly an intel- 
ligent, sucressful, prosperous and happy man. 

A sys: matic farmer will look through all the 
operations of the year from the beginning; his 
calculations are made before hand ; henes he can 
take advantage of the labor to be performed ; he 
can tell you how much labor it will be necessary 
for him to expend in order to raise and secure a 
crop, and the probable advantages to be derived 
from raising the same. 

No systematic farmer will allow his manure to 
be wasted by allowing his cattle to roam about the 
street, and leave the very main-spring of the farm 
to waste its strength without receiving any benefit 
from it,—but on the contrary, he will conduct 
his business with direct reference to the manure- 
making advantages connected therewith, and his 
compost heap will compose a prominent place 
among his farming operations. 

Lebanon, Ct., 1858. H. G. PALMER. 





CivIL ENGINEERING, by Messrs. SHEDD & Ep- 
son, Iron Buildings 42 Court Street, Boston.— 
These gentlemen are well qualified to discharge 
the various duties of their profession, and are 
prompt in their execution. They are ready to at- 
tend to the laying out and to superintend the 
construction of railroads, common roads, bridges, 
wharves, &c., or to the designing and laying out 


cemeteries, and grounds for country residences. 
They also make surveys and maps of tarms, 
house-lots and land in any form. They have had 
large experience in underdraining, including lay- 
ing out and constructing. Drafting of all de- 
scriptions they do with great accuracy and facili- 
ty, and also prepare plans for the Patent Office. 





HEADWORE IN FARMING. 


It is surprising how much muscular labor is 
wasted every year, which might be saved, or bet- 
ter directed. This is true of all kinds of busi- 
ness, and not the least in farming. For instance: 
how many farmers toil on, year after year, with 
scanty or imperfect implements of husbandry. 
The modern improvements, which save much la- 
bor and do the work cheaper and better, they will 
have nothing to do with. Improved varieties of 
seed, they hold to be, almost without exception, 
humbugs. Draining and subsoil plowing are 
ranked in the same catalogue: ‘they are labor 
lost; but manuring cold, wet lands, and plowi 
them late in summer a few inches deep, an 

athering scanty crops—this is not labor lost! 
Rotation of crops, and manuring lands with ref- 
erence to the grains or roots to be grown on 
them, they consider something like book-farm- 
ing—a very dangerous thing ! 

We never could see why farmers should not 
think for themselves, and be able to give a satis-. 
factory reason for every process they undertake. . 
We never could see why they should not en-- 
deavor to improve in all farming operations, to. 
learn the very best way of doing everything, and. 
then do it so. It is told of a certain back woods. 
farmer, who had not yet found time to clear the- 
stumps from his fields, that his boys complained: 
bitterly of their troubles in plowing and harrow-- 
rare) old-fashioned “drag” especially troubled: 
them by its frequent overturnings while plunging. 
among the stumps, and needing to be set right 
side up at every fewrods. “Boys!” said the en- 
raged farmer, one day, “take that harrow over to 
the blacksmith, and tell him to make all the teeth 
twice their present length, and sharp at both 
ends, and we'll see what that’lldo!” ‘The thing 
was done: the teeth now pointed both ways, like 
those of a revolving rake. “Gee up, Bill’;: now 
go along.” “But, father, it has upset again, as 
bad as before.” “Never mind, boy; go right 
ahead; it will work well either side up. See, 
now, what comes from a little thinking !" And 
sure enough, it did work, and the field was har- 
rowed in spite of the stumps. We might have 
selected a more dignified example of the use of 
head-work, but this homely story will answer our 

urpose. 

In the matter of rotation of crops, there is need 
of forethought and management. Some farmers 
neglect to manure largely, because of its expen- 
siveness; they weuld like to underdrain more 
extensively, and to subsoil plow their lands, if 
these things did not cost more time, labor and 
money than they think they can spare, But it 
costs no more to follow a good system of rotation 
of crops, than it does to carry on a farm without: 
any such plan. Yet sucha system may bring the 





'farmer three-fold greater and better crops. Nor 
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in devising such a plan, has he got to depend en-| country, for years, steadily opposed the introduc- 
tirely on his own experience or sagacity. Books| tion of farm machinery of all sorts, notwithstand- 


and agricultural journals are at hand, containing 
the results of other men’s experience, and all he 
has to do is to adapt such information to the 
wants of his own case. A very little head-work 
of this sort would pay well. It would pay in clean 
cultivation. Chess, red-root, quack-grass, Cana- 
da thistles, butter-cups, daisies, and what not, 
would hide their heads; and grubs, wire-worms, 
and all manner of insects, would rapidly diminish, 
if not wholly disappear. It would pay in the in- 
creased and prolonged fertility of the land, and 
in more bountiful crops.—Am. Agriculturist. 





For the New England Farmer. 
“AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS.” 


Mr. Epiror :—Where can your correspondent 
have been the last fifty years—asleep with Dr. 
Franklin’s fly? I should suppose he had just 
waked out of a half-century nap, from the argu- 
ments he uses against the application of steam to 
agriculture. They are precisely the same argu- 
ments made use of fifty years ago, against the 
use of steam and water power in the manufacture 
of cotton and wool, and subsequently, to the ap- 
plication of steam to locomotion. 

It was said, “people would be collected into 
manufacturing villages, and become slaves to 
the loom-lords. Our daughters, not finding em- 
ployment at home, would assemble in these villa- 
ges, and would lose their health and innocence. 
That those who now live by spinning and weav- 
ing, would be thrown out of employment, and be- 
come beggars.” When it was proposed to apply 
steam to the moving of rail-cars, it was said that 
“stage-coaches and baggage wagons were to be 
thrown out of business, and there would be no 
demand for horses, and the farmers would have 
to give up the raising of them, and that the ten- 
dency of the use of steam was to lower the rate 
of wages.” But have the results confirmed the 
forebodings of the fogies of those days? Have 
our daughters lost their innocence in the cotton 
mills, and become slaves to their proprietors? 
Have the spinners and weavers in the family 
found any want of employment? Has the rate 
of wages been reduced? ‘The truth is, there are 
more horses employed in transporting passengers 
and freight to and from the railroads, than were 
formerly employed in running stage coaches and 
baggage wagons, and horses are worth much 
more, and pay much better for raising, than they 
aid before the iron horse was invented. 

The population of Massachusetts has more 
than doubled in forty years, and yet the rate of 
wages has more than doubled in that time. So 
far from people having been thrown out of em- 
ployment, they have imported thousands of male 
and female laborers, and pay them, especially fe- 
males, more than twice as much as they did forty 
roere ago, and the comforts and conveniences of 
ife enjoyed bythe laboring classes have increased 
in at least an equal ratio. 

Almost every labor-saving machine has had to 
encounter the same objections. The first saw- 
mill erected in England was burned down, be- 
cause, it was said, it would deprive the hand-saw- 
yers of employment. The farm-laborers in that 





ing their wages and their comforts were as stead- 
ily increasing. 

Now that a long experience has proved that 
all this croaking about the injury done to the la- 
borer and the small proprietor, by machinery, is 


without any foundation, I was surprised that a 
man of the intelligence of your correspondent 
should lift his warning voice against the applica- 

Tre not 
rinting press, 
t would take 
— 


tion of steam to agriculture. Why does 
object to its use in driving the 
and in manufacturing paper? 
twenty men to turn the cranks of the 
that are moved by one small engine. Twenty 
families are thus deprived of bread! The gentle- 
man need not borrow trouble lest the hills and 
valleys of New pa, gor should be swept of their 
varied beauty, and reduced to broad levels, for 
the manufacture of corn and potatoes by steam. 
If capitalists, associated or single, can profita- 
bly cultivate the earth by steam, it must be where 
the surface is adapted to such culture. If it can 
succeed on such portions of the earth’s surface, 
why, let it. I have only to say, “God speed the 
plow,” whether moved by theypower of steam or 
muscles. In either case, bread will be increased, 
and food for the laborer and his family will be 
cheaper. If steam can be made to work the soil, 
and gather the crops, and turn the mills and the 
presses. on the broad plantations of the South, 
more economically than negro power, why, I say 
again, “God speed the plow,” even if it be a steam 


| plow; and who knows, Mr. Editor, but this is to 


be the great engine by which slavery is to be 
ended? When the steam plow is perfected, will 
not some Yankee capitalists fire it up on the 
pampas of Texas, and raise sugar at a cheaper 
rate than it can be done by human muscles? 
Who can tell but we shall yet do our abolition by 
steam? Seriously, I think the sugar-growers of 
Louisiana have quite as much to apprehend from 
the steam plow, as have the small farmers of 
New England. STEAMER. 
Dec. 18, 1858. 





For the New England Farmer, 
UNDERDRAINING---“IT WILL PAY!” 


Mr. Epiror :—Last fall I wrote you under 
the title, “Underdraining—will it pay ?”—that I 
intended to underdrain a piece of wet, cold, un- 
productive land, and asked your advice in the 
matter. It was kindly given, for which I would 
return many thanks. 

At that time I had a presentiment that it would 
not be a paying operation, but as the land was 
nearly worthless, as it was, I resolved to under- 
drain it; which I did with stone, sinking the 
ditches about three and one-half feet deep. The 
bottom of the drains was constructed like an 
ordinary culvert, then filled with cobble stones 
to one foot of the surface; upon these stones, 
shavings or evergreen boughs were placed, to 
prevent the dirt from filling the interstices, then 
er with dirt, reserving the sod for the barn- 

ard. 

The result, I will briefly state. The piece 
drained contained a little less than four acres. 
Last year it was mowed, and produced but two 
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loads of poor, sour hay and brakes, hardly worth 
cutting, but it was an average pat for the land. 
This spring the land was dry, and we were ena- 
bled to work it early in the season. We plowed 
under about twenty-five ox-cart loads of barn- 
ard manure to the acre, and planted with corn 
the 15th day of + The ground was dry and 
in good condition for receiving the seed, while 
many pieces considered “dry land” were much 
too wet. The corn was planted three and a half 
feet apart each way, hoed twice, and received a 
top-dressing of plaster and ashes. It was cut 
up the 10th and 11th of September, when it was 
found ripe and sound. We husked from the 
piece 440 bushels of ears, all merchantable corn. 
My neighbors concur with me in opinion that 
this crop is worth more than the aggregate crops 
that the land has produced for the last fifteen 
years. It is now in a condition to produce abun- 
dantly for a series of years without any extra 
outlay. This crop has paid me the whole ex- 
pense of underdraining, and Iam so well pleased 
with the experiment, that I have had a number 
of ditches dug upon another piece adjoining, and 
intend to use drain tile instead of stone. The 
tile drain is cheaper, and from what information 
I can obtain, I think it much more durable. 
Drain tile of a superior quality are now man- 
ufactured by Lucius G. Spencer, of this town, 
and sold at Albany prices. The farmers of Wind- 
sor county are waking up on the subject. I am 
informed of one man who intends to lay four 
hundred rods from the first kiln. 
JaMEs R, WALKER. 
Springfield, Vi., Nov. 5, 1858. 





THE REASON WHY. 


t was a perplexing and infelicitous circum- 
stance which happened to discomfort and discom- 
fit the good housewife, who had fattened a fine 
young turkey for her husband’s delectation, 
boiled, as was his “weakness,” with the accompa- 
niment of a savory sauce. Two or three days 
before his death, (the turkey’s,) a box of 
household pills fell by accident into the yard, 
where the bird perforned his daily perambula- 
tions and gobbling. He picked up the kernels 
of anti-bilious corn and survived their effects un- 
til his decease, when he was committed to the pot 
as the piece de resistance of a sumptuous dinner. 
But he would not boil tender: hour after hour 
the hot bubbles burst around him, but all to no 
purpose ; the harder and the longer he was boiled, 
the tougher and more uncarvable he became. At 
length, however, he was served up, and a doctor, 
anext door neighbor; who was a guest, was re- 
quested to solve the mystery. “We b’iled that 
turkey six long hours, doctor, by the clock,” said 
the down-east_ hostess, “and yeou see how awful- 
ly _— he is neow. Could it be the pills, d’ 

yeou think, doctor, that I was tellin’ you about 

is eatin’?” “Undoubtedly, madam,” replied the 
doctor; “it would not have made the slightest dif- 
ference if you had biled him two days ; there was 
no ‘bile’ in him, madam !” An explanation equal- 
ly professional and satisfactory.— Knickerbocker. 





New HamMpPpsHIRE JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE. 
-—We have before us the second number of a 





new paper with the above title, published at Man- . 
chester, N. H., by Messrs. GILMORE & MARTIN. 
It is issued weekly, in folio form, the agricultu- 
ral department edited by E, BREED, and the ed- 
ucational and miscellaneous by Mosks A. Cart- 
LANDS. We have looked over the two numbers 
published with some care, and find them filled 
with useful and substantial articles on a great 
variety of subjects. The editors seem to have 
ability, industry and energy, and if their efforts 
are encouraged, the Journal of Agriculture will 
not fail to exert a salutary influence both upon 
the Soil and the Mind. 





A CURIOUS QUESTION. 


It is a singular illustration of the inexactness 
of agricultural knowledge, that the question how 
many seeds there are in the pound of our com- 
monly cultivated field plants, should still remain 
to be answered. It is plain that the answer will 
not necessarily affect farm practice—for the quan- 
tity of seed which it is proper to sow per acre, is 
a matter to be determined by experience, not by 
argument apart from trial; and yet surely it is 
most desirable to compare the number of the 
seeds we ordinarily sow with that of the plants 
we raise. If in ordinary practice, 1,200,000 seeds 
of wheat are sown on every 40,000 superficial 
feet, or what is more extraordinary, fifteen to 
eighteen million seeds are scattered on the same 
extent, about three to every inch of land, it is 
surely well to let the farmer know it. He knows 
very well he does not raise so many plants as 
this—and struck, as he must be, by the enormous 
disproportion between the means he uses and the 
result he gets, he will inquire into its causes. 

The turnip seed employed per acre, numbers 
from 600,000 to 1,000,000, according to the kind 
and quantity adopted ; this, if the rows are two 
feet apart, is two or three dozen seeds per foot 
of row, where a single plant alone is to be grown. 
No doubt nothing like so many generally come 
up, but then there is a great destruction by the 
hoe, which will explain much of the discrepancy 
in this case. What, however, becomes of the 


18,000,000 seeds of flax which are commonly— 
of the 6,000,000 seeds of oats which are some- 
times sown per acre? There is no destruc- 


tion by the hoe in either instance here. 
gle ear of oats may contain 100 aay ee single 

lant will generally include half a dozen ears, 
- if 6,000,000 plants should yield as much as 
this implies, they would produce 100 loads of 
grain. Instead of 600 seeds apiece, they yield 
but halfa dozen each to produce an ordinary 
crop of oats. It is plain that five-sixths of the 
seed, or of the plants that they produce, ere 
killed in the cultivation of the crop; and the 
proportion is vastly greater than this in the case 
of other plants. What is the ordinary seeding 
of the clovercrop? Eight pounds of red clover, 
four of white clover, and four of trefoil may be 
sown—that is at least 6,000,000 seeds per acre—- 
a seed on every inch of land—but instead of 144 
are there generally half a dozen plants on every 
square foot of the clover field ? 

There are about 25,000 seeds of sainfoin in a 


A sin- 
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pound of “rough” seed, as it is called, and it 
weighs some 20 Ibs. per bushel; four bushels is 
an ordinary seeding, and they contain 2,000,000 
seeds, or 50 per square foot of land. This is the 
number, too, of seeds in an ordinary seeding of 
vetches. It is manifest that in both these cases 
there is an enormous destruction either of young 
plants or seed; and these are the two great di- 
visions under which the causes of this anomaly 
must be classed: faults of seed and sowing, and 
faults of cultivation. Weare enabled, by the as- 


sistance of Messrs. Rendle, of Plymouth, to lay 
before them the following answers to the ques- 
tion—how many seeds to the pound ? 


No. of seeds 
per lb. 


No. of lbs. 


Canary Grass 

Buckwheat 

Turnip (Rendle’s Swede) 

Turnip (Cornish Holdfast) 
Turnip (Orange Jelley) 2 
Cabbage (Scotch Drumhead)..... 
Cabbage (Drumhead Savoy) 
Clover (Red) 

Clover (White) 

Rye Grass (Perennial) 

Rye Grass (Italian) 

Sweet Vernal Grass 





For the New England Farmer. 
BEE HIVES. 


Mr. Epiror :—I have a suggestion to make 
respecting bee hives on Mr. Quinby’s plan, I 
like the leading idea of his plan, but not the ap- 
plication of it. In his hives, the bees are obliged 
to store all their surplus honey in boxes placed 
on the top of the hive, and they must climb up 
through the hive, when heavily laden with honey, 
to get to the boxes. This must involve an im- 
mense amount of labor for them ; at any rate, it 
seems to me that it must be as difficult for them 
to climb, as it is for a man who is carrying a 
heavy load, and I think it is rather worse for 
them to have to store honey on the top of the 
hive, than it would be for us to have to store the 
products of our land on the tops of our houses, 
for they are collecting and storing all the season, 
whereas we are only a part of it. 

Instead of placing boxes on the top, why not 
have asmall hive, or large box, to set by the side 
of the hive, and when it is full, open a communi- 
cation between the two, and allow the bees to 
store their surplus honey in it just as Mr. Quin- 
by has his stored in boxes on the top.? 

In an article published in the Farmer not long 
since by “Amicus,” he remarks that he has a very 
simple contrivance to aid the bees in supporting 
themselves in the hive until they can commence 
building their comb. Will not “Amicus” please 
to let the readers of the Farmer know what this 
contrivance is? PROGRESS. 

Leominster, Dec., 1858. 





THe VIRGINIA Farmers’ JouRNAL. Rich- 
mond, Va., M. S. Crockett, Editor and Propri- 
etor.—This is a new journal, handsomely printed, 
on fine paper, issued once a week, and is devoted 
.o agriculture, news and miscellaneous reading, 





We like the editor’s “Salutatory,” as he seems 
to appreciate the responsibilities of the position 
he assumes, and also the wants cf the people of 
his State. From the ability manifested in the 
articles in this first number, we cannot doubt but 
the Farmer’s Journal will become an important 
help in the Homes of the Old Dominion. 





THE MEADOW LANDS OF THE CON- 
CORD RIVER VALLEY. 


MEETING OF THE PROPRIETORS AT CONCORD. 


It is not generally known throughout the State 
that thousands of acres of meadow land on the 
Concord river, from Billerica to Framingham, 
have been flooded by means of a dam at the for- 
mer pon so as to seriously damage those lands. 
The law granting the right of the water power at 
Billerica was ne that the proprietors have ever 
been unable to obtain redress through the courts. 
Several cases, growing out of this state of things, 
have been in litigation for years. The amount 
of land damaged by these overflows is from ten 
to fifteen thousand acres, all the way up the river 
as far as Framingham. The mill proprietors 
brought a suit against the city of Boston for di- 
verting a part of the Concord river from its nat- 
ural course, and reservoirs were built above from 
which water was sent down when needed. This 
usually happens in the haying season, and is 
another great source of damage to the owners of 
the meadows. 

Recently an attempt to unite all the interests 
upon some plan for redress has been made. A 
preliminary meeting was held some weeks ago, 
and a committee was then appointed to consider 
the matter and report ponents nen definite. 

A meeting was held December 27th, at the 
Town Hall, in Concord. About two hundred 
farmers were present, though this is but a smal) 
part of the number interested in the lands. The 
mill privilege at Billerica is now owned by Mr. 
Talbot, and he was present, accompanied by his 
counsel, but took no part in the meeting. 

The meeting was called to order at one o’clock 
by Simon Brown, Esq., of Concord, and, on mo- 
tion of Samuel H. Rhoades, Esq., of Concord, a 
committee was appointed to report a list of of- 
ficers for permanent organization. Simon Brown 
was chosen President, Col. David Heard, of Way- 
land, and seven others, Vice-Presidents, and Mr. 
R. F. Fuller, of Wayland, and Dr. Joseph Rey- 
nolds, of Concord, Secretaries. 

Mr. Brown opened the question with a clear 
statement of the position of the proprietors of 
those meadow lands. He said the first settlers 
in this town and vicinity had been attracted by 
its beautiful river and the fine meadows skirting 
it, which were a yearly source of wealth to the 
inhabitants: He said they came here to devise 
some means of obtaining redress, All they wanted 
was justice, and they came together with the 
kindliest feelings towards every man. He urged 
those who had an interest in this matter to or- 
ganize—to take a stand, and raise their colors 
and nail them to the mast. (Applause.) 

Col. David Heard, of Wayland, said he was 
glad to see so many interested in a question in 
which he had been working for forty years. Some 
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young men, he said, had run into the idea that 
these meadow lands were never valuable, but he 
knew better. He found in anoid Assessors’ book 
of the town of Wayland that that town assessed 
taxes on 1200 acres of meadow. Some of these 
lands had come into his possession at the rate of 
$75 an acre. These lands, he said, had been 
stolen inch by inch, under the law, if it could be 
called law, which had kept them out of their just 
dues. He said he had been entrusted with much 
responsibility in the law suits that had been car- 
ried on, and he had no doubt but he might have 
raised a company at any time to have torn down 
the dam, and allowed the owner to sue for dam- 
ages. But the people had forborne continually 
through their defeat. He said he was determined 
to continue the suit as long as he had the means. 
Besides this, the Cochituate reservoirs were let 
loose in haying time, when the water was low, 
and this did serious damage. In fact, he said, 
they had a dam at both ends, and a curse between 
them. 

Mr. Brown, the chairman, added a few remarks, 
in regard to the damage done to lands owned by 
him. Rich and fertile bottom lands were ren- 
dered nearly valueless. 

The committee, appointed at a previous meet- 
ing, reported the following series of resolutions, 
upon which remarks were invited : 


Whereas, it is believed by many owners of land upon the 
Concord River and its tributaries, that their lands have been 
of late much more injured than formerly by inundations caused 
by obstructions, by dams or otherwise, and by retaining the 
waters in rese:ooirs and suddenly releasing them in. the warm 
season ; 

‘And, whereas, in various other parts of the Commonwealth, 
as wellasin this county, great destruction of crops, and great 
injury to heaith, is produced by interference with the natural 
flow of our streams and rivers, whereby the drainage and culti- 
vation of vast tracks of most valuable lands are prevented ; 

And, whereas, the maintenance of dams and other obstruc- 
tions is a fruitful source of litigation, and so an occasion of 
creat expense,*both to land-owners and mill-owners ; 

And, whereas, it is believed that the peace of the community, 
and the security of land and mill owners, and the interests of 
agriculture, would be promoted by carefully ascertaining and 
defining, and by publishing by record or otherwise, the legal 
height of all dams, or other obstructions, on allour streams and 
rivers, and of all privileges, limitations and restrictions incident 
thereto ; therefore, 

Resolved, That a Committee be raised to investigate and re- 
port at a future meeting what dams or other obstructions are 
maintained on the Concord River or its tributaries, and wheth- 
er any of said obstructions are illegal, giving such information 
as may be obtained of the claims, legal and ilfegal, of mill own- 
ers and others who maintain them. 

2. That it is expedient that an act of the Legislature be 
passed, to provide for defining and recording the height of all 
dams and other obstructions on all streams and rivers in the 
Commonwealth, and ofall privileges, limitations and restric - 
tions incident thereto. 

3. That the interests of agriculture require that provision he 
made by law, so that in proper cases dams and other obstruc- 
tions te the natural flow of the water may be removed or low- 
ered, or restricted in their use as to the season of the year or 
otherwise, upon just compensation to be paid by the parties ben- 
efited to those injured by such proceedings. 

4, That this meeting are determined fully to investigate the 
complaints of land-owners on the Concord River and its tribu 
taries, and to persevere by all lawful mears to protect the rights 
of land owners, the health of the community, and the interests 
of agriculture, against all illegal encroachments of those who 
control the dams and other obstructions thereon ; and further, 
to procure such legislation as may be necessary to relieve our 
most valuable age of the curse of a second deluge, whether 
caused by legal oMillegai obstructions. 


The following resolution was sfterwards added, 
on motion of Mr. R, F, Fuller, of Wayland : 


Whereas, The special remedy prescribed by the statute for 
the flowage of lands on the Concord River by the proprietors of 
the Middlesex Canal has been in such a form and so limited in 
point oftime, under the construetion which has been given to 
it by the Supreme Judicial Court, as practically to furnish no 
remedy whatever ; therefore, 

Lesolved, That adequate remedies should be provided by the 





Legislature for injuries to land-owner on the Concord River and 
its tributaries for the damage annually done by the flowage of 
their lands, and furnishing, as the general mill acts do, compen 
sation year by year for annual injury to the land the 
crops. 

Mr. R. F. Fuller, of Wayland, said he was one 
of the meadow proprietors, and he sympathized 
entirely in the spirit of the resolutions, as he pre- 
sumed every man who owned any of the meadow 
land would. He believed that the only redress 
to be had was from the General Court. The 
courts could not award justice unless the law al- 
lowed it, and in this ¢ase the law-makers had 
been at fault. The act giving leave to build the 
canal provided that any one receiving igre 
thereby should sue within one year and in the 
Court of Sessions. That court was abolished 
about the time the act was passed, and the Su- 
preme Court had held that in the above provision 
the damage referred to the “source of the dam- 
age,” which in this case was the building of the 
dam. Under the present laws no redress could 
be had. 

Dr. Joseph Reynolds, of Concord, read from a 
work descriptive of Middlesex county, as it was 
when first settled, and for years afterwards, show- 
ing the wealth of meadow land then existing. 
He presumed that the meadows on the river now 
were not worth more than half as much as they 
were forty years ago, or possibly twenty-five 
years ago. [le said thousands were suffering 
from this evil, which was continually increasing, 
and it was only to favor a very few. 

Col. Heard said there was one consideration 
not yet touched upon. The stagnant waters had 
already shown their pernicious effects upon the 
atmosphere; and farms finely situated in Way- 
land had been sold at one-third their former 
price, on this account. These, he declared, were 
by no means rare cases. 

Mr. Barker, of Weston, corroborated the re- 
marks of preceding speakers. He owned amead- 
ow which was uncommonly high, and he had 
thought that it could never be damaged by water. 
But for the last few years his meadow had been 
worse than worthless. He had paid taxes and 
received no income. 

Mr. Heard, of Wayland, said he did not own 
an acre of meadow land, but he was interested, 
and so was every person who lived on the banks 
of the Concord river. If the evil should be al- 
lowed to continue, the inhabitants would be driv- 
en back from the river banks. The stench from 
the river was sometimes very bad. He looked 
upon it as a nuisance; and he hoped it would 
be removed one way or another. He would ad- 
vocate the manner sanctioned by Judge Shaw of 
removing a nuisance. (Applause.) 

The Chairman said if this was anything but a 
meeting of farmers, there would be fifty present 
charged full to bursting with speeches. Here 
were men who had suffered damages for half a 
century, and they would not be heard from. He 
would introduce a gentleman and a lawyer, from 
another State, who, he said, had probably tried 
more cases of flowage than any other man in 
New England. He introduced Judge French, 
of New Hampshire. 

Judge French said he was not present to take 
any part in this local question, but he stated 
some valuable facts from his experience, He 
said he believed, and he had said so manv times 
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before, that the amount of meadow land over- 
flowed by the dams of manufacturing companies 
would raise wood enough ten times over to carry 
those mills by steam. He advised the proprie- 
tors of these meadow lands to ask the Legisla- 
ture to give them a law, if they had none ade- 
quate, under which this dam may be lowered, or, 
if necessary, entirely removed, and a compensa- 
tion made to the proprietors of the dam. He 
had no doubt that the Massachusetts General 
Court would give such a law, when the circum- 
stances were known. Massachusetts had, in 1855, 
passed the best drainage law in the world; by 
which a man was given power to drain through 
any adjacent lands. He believed this was, in 
spirit, fully up to such an act as was wanted. 
In England, where a large territory had been 
overflowed, the evil had been removed by an act 
of Parliament, by which the proprietors had been 
compensated in a degree sufficient to support a 
steam power equal to the water power taken 
from them, and the streams were allowed to go 
free as God had intended they should. 

Mr. Abel Gleason, of Wayland, made some 
remarks, mostly corroborative of the other speak- 
ers. He spoke of the inconvenience and dam- 
age from the waters sent down from the Cochit- 
uate reservoirs above, during the haying season. 

Col. Heard said he knew that the whole fall of 
the river from Wayland to Billerica, twenty-two 
miles, was only two feet; but he believed, in 
common with several other speakers, that the 
water in the river at this point was several feet 
higher than it was at the dam in Billerica. 

Deacon Heard, from Wayland, made some re- 
marks upon the effects of the dam. 

Judge French, being requested, explained that, 
by the law that made water run down hill, the sur- 
face of the water must be somewhat descending ; 
and that it was very natural that the water should 
Fs piled up higher twenty miles back than at the 

am. 

The resolutions were then passed without any 
opposition. 

Mr. Samuel H. Rhoades moved that the offi- 
cers of this meeting, and such persons as the 
meeting might add, be appointed an Executive 
Committee to strengthen, perfect and continue 
this organization, and to raise such funds as may 
be necessary to secure its objects. The commit- 
tee was raised as follows: 

Simon Brown, of Concord, President; Col. 
David Heard, of Wayland, Elijah Wood, Jr., of 
Concord, John Eaton, of Sudbury, Jonas Smith, 
of Lincoln, Jonathan Hill, of Billerica, Nathan 
O. Reed, of Bedford, Thomas Page, of Carlisle, 
Charles Fisk, of Framingham, Vice Presidents ; 
R. F. Fuller, of Wayland, Dr. Joseph Reynolds, 
of Concord, Secretaries, and Samuel H. Rhoades, 
of Concord, Treasurer. To whom were added 
Nathan Barker, of Weston, and Thomas J. Da- 
mon, of Wayland. 

After some further remarks, in which no new 
facts were elicited, the meeting dissolved. 

It was estimated by several of the speakers 
that the amount of property damaged—much of 
it rendered valueless—was as much as a million 
dollars.— Boston Journal. 





THE COMPARATIVE DISTANCE OF THE NEAR- 
EsT FIxeD STar.—A correspondent of one of 





the London papers says—As the comet is part- 
ing company with us, I think the following state- 
ment will afford the public whose minds are not 
familiar with astronomical distances, a pretty 
good idea thereof. If the earth’s distance from 
the sun, 95 millions of miles, is represented by a 
space of 1 inch; Jupiter’s, 490 millions of miles, 
by 5 inches; Saturn’s, 706 millions of miles, by 
9 inches; Uranus’s, 1800 millions of miles, by 
81 inches; and Neptune’s, 2900 million of miles 
by 29 inches; the diameter of the longest ellipse 
of the orbit of Donati’s comet, whose period is 
said to be 2495 years, and distant 35,100 millions 
of miles, will be represented by a space of 368 
inches. Then the distance of the nearest fixed 


'star, which is at least 35 billions of miles distant, 


will be represented by a space of 348,000 inches, 
or 5 7-9th miles; which is 1000 times that of the 
comet when farthest off, or 12,689 times the dis- 
tance of the planet Neptune from the sun, the 
most distant yet discovered belonging to the so- 
put system, and which occupies 1643 years in its 
orbit. 





For the New England Farmer. 
GRADUAL IMPROVEMENT OF LAND. 


Mr. Epiror :—In a recent number of the 
Farmer there is an article upon thorough drain- 
ing, in which the writer says that the thorough 
draining of our old farms in New England is 
simply an impossibility. I do not write because 
I think Ihave done more than hundreds of others 
who are too modest to tell what they have done, 
but for the encouragement of young men of 
small means and poor prospects, to stay on the 
old farm. I think it is the duty of all of us who 
have remained with our parents, and have ob- 
tained sufficient property to support usin our 
old age, to give our experience to the public. 

I will give you some of mine, which you may 
ay before your readers, if you think proper. f 
was the youngest of seven boys; the others all 
went off as soon as they were large enough. I 
felt it to be a duty which I owed to my parents 
to stay upon the farm, which was poor and had 
but little income. Imadeup my mind to make it 
better, if labor, patience and perseverance would 
accomplish it. There was a swamp upon the 
farm containing about seven acres, covered with 
bushes and brambles, except about one acre, 
which was too wet to bear them. My first labor 
was to dig a ditch through the centre, and then 
I began to cut bushes and plow a small piece at 
a time as fast as I could attend to it, and lay it 
into beds about two rods wide, to take off the 
surface water. I followed this process until it 
was all plowed. I found it corr, | to plow as 
often as once in four or five years, to keep out the 
swamp grasses. I also’ found it very difficult to 
keep the beds in their right form and the drains 
clear. I knew nothing about underdraining, but 
thought I would try the experimengof using up 
the small stones that plowed out of the other 
fields, and found them to improve the land so 
much, I made use of all my small stones, and then 
commenced draining with slabs, which I expect 
will fail in a few years. 

I did not know that drain tile was manufac- 
tered so near me until I saw the advertisement 
in your paper. I purchased a few of them this 
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fall, and am so well pleased with them that I 
think if I should live another year, I shall make 
use of more of them; for { think them to be 
much cheaper and better than stone or slabs. 
I now have this piece about one-fourth under- 
drained, and if those who succeed me for fift 
years will do as much as I have done, I think it 
will be thoroughly drained and in a high state 
of cultivation. I hope no persons will think it 
impossible to improve their lands till they have 
made more than one experiment. 

I think it = possible for most of the land 
in New England to be improved, if every one 
who owns it will labor with his own hands, and 
spend all of his surplus money in improvements, 
rather than to buy more, till he has got it all un- 
der a high state of cultivation. 

Tuomas HAsKELL. 

Gloucester, Nov, 25, 1858, 





For the New England Farmer. 


ROOTS FOR STOCK---CROPS---ADULTER- 
ATED MILE. 

I have read with a great deal of interest the 
discussion in your paper relative to the value of 
turnips for feeding to cattle and hogs. I have 
raised rutabaga and English turnips, and fed them 
to cows, and my opinion is, if a man keeps cows 
to make butter from, that turnips are poor prov- 
ender, except to give perhaps two messes per 
week for a change. If he ihe the milk, and his 
customers do not know the difference between 
good milk and thin, he might, instead of adding 
water to thin the milk, feed with turnips. Last 
year I wintered ten swine. I sold one-half of 
my turnips and bought corn. I fed part with the 
corn, and they fatted well; those that were fed 
on cooked turnips lived, and this fall, after hav- 
ing been fed on corn, are no larger than the oth- 
ers were last spring. 

I have found beets the best root for cattle and 
swine, but those I think should be given in mod- 
erate quantities. Corn meal suits me better, with 
beets enough to give a relish, and with this feed 
the cattle come out in the spring in a thriving 
condition. 

On a lot of land, 50 by 100 feet, (ten feet 
square being deducted for a hog pen,) I planted 
a new kind of beans to me, and between the hills, 
eight feet asunder, squash seeds. The yield was 
250 squashes which average six pounds each; 
1,500 pounds. I sold ten dollars worth of green 
beans, and this same kind of squashes I sold in 
April this year for three cents per pound, the 
purchases saving the seed for me. At this time, 

ec. 11, there is but one specked squash in the lot. 

Is there an instrument to detect the adultera- 
tionof milk in this country ? 8. C. 

Cape Elizabeth, Dec. 11, 1858. 


Remarks.—J. 8. F. Huddleston, 96 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, will furnish you with an 
article for detecting adulterated milk. 





t= The Ohio Valley Farmer, published at Cin- 
cinnati, B. F. SANDFORD, Editor and Proprietor, 
is oue of the neatest and best conducted agricul- 
tural papers THAT WE SEE. 





“NOTHING TO DO.” 

What a swelling chorus of that constant cry 
comes on every gale, reaches our ear at eve 
turn, whether on the public highway or in pri- 
vate conversation. Such a young man has noth- 
ing todo. Poor soul, we pity him. In this 
great, bustling, active world, he stands for a a 

her; has no aims, no ambition, no desires. He 
fas nothing to do. The town has been hastily 
looked over, no work presents itself, and so one 
able-bodied man sinks into the slough of idle- 
ness, convinced that the world is all money.— 
How many such pictures we have, and yet how 
needless that we have any. Thereis work enough 
for the whole creation. While one young man 
is spending his days in idleness, the merchant is 
looking for a clerk, the lawyer for somebody to 
assist him in his writing, and if nothing else 
turns up, there is at least an opportunity every- 
where to saw wood. There is no necessity for 
an idle man on the face of the earth. Industry 
is one of heaven’s best blessings. It endows a 
man with his manhood, and calls into action his 
tact, reason and judgment. We say to young 
men, never be idle. If nothing better turns up, 
saw wood. Anything is better than spending 
your days in idleness. A youth so wasted be- 
gets habits that a life will not cure. Crime, the 
twin sister of idleness, will next be on hand and 
claim you for her own. The sparkling bowl will 
present its alfurements, and then down, down 
you go into degradation, and one mind is lost to 
the world, one star in the great human constel- 
lation is gone. 

Habits of industry in early life follow a man 
to the grave, and whatever one’s occupation may 
be now, such habits are a mine of wealth when 
one is engaged in business on his own account. 
Success, says Gov. Banks, is a duty, and howev- 
er exacting or sweeping the remark may seem at 
first glance, an examination proves its truthful- 
ness in every particular. Success is the result of 
industry, attention to business and steady habits, 
all of which are duties society imposes upon 
man, and the result of such causes is a duty equal 
with each of them. Let us have no more talk 
about young men who have nothing to do. If 
nothing comes, make or find something. How 
many bright names in the pages of our retires os 
history left home for their journey through the 
world with their raiment tied in a handkerchief 
and their capital comprised in a few dollars. 
Yet there was determination, perseverance and 
energy there, which were worth more than the 
wardrobe of clothing or mines of wealth, and 
those names now fill honored places, and live and 
will live in beating hearts to the end of time. 
With such examples before us why should young 
men be idle. hat has been done, can be done 
again, and any young man-can do it, if he will. 
At all events, go to work, be a man among men; 
you are then on the road to wealth, distinction 
and honor, and how far you get depends entirely 
on how hard you work. Depend upon it, noth- 
ing ever came of idleness, nor never will. An 
idle man is a cypher in the world, and one of the 
most unhappy, miserable beings in existence.— 
Hunterdon Republican. 





Common salt adds to the weight of grain. 
Bones tend to fill the ear. 
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For the New England Farmer. to those abies. ia it oy as eg paar 
‘tion as though made up in the square form. The 
Pee OF QSTRES OF LAND. ' multiplication of any kvl in the diagonal 
The rapid advances now being made in the sci- rows, into another number less than itself, is a 
ence of agriculture, are very much aided by the mere repetition of work that has been done be- 
spirit of experiment, and by the rivalry induced fore, and therefore this table is made up so that 
by competition for the premiums offered at our the square of a number in the diagonal rows, is 
yearly shows. The results of different experi- the first result given in the table opposite or be- 
ments cannot be compared without a knowledge low that number. The darker figures represent 
of the area of the land on which each crop was'the measurements in feet as taken on the ground. 
grown, and as it is not always convenient to The area given in lighter figures is expressed in 
plant just an acre, or half or quarter of an acre,’ square rods by the upper number, end in square 
it becomes desirable to have at hand such a ta-' acres by the lower number. 
ble as is given above, for reference. It will en-| There are two tables given above, having no 
able a person to use such a piece of land as he connection with each other, except that the 
may happen to have, fit for the purpose, of any darker figures in the lower are in continuation of 
width or length given in the table, with the those in the upper at corresponding intervals. 
means to readily ascertain the area in square In the first table, the width of the piece of land, 
rods or square acres, in whole numbers and deci- expressed in feet, must be looked for in the di- 
mals. agonal row of darker figures, the Jength in the 
The table is used in about the same manner as horizontal row of darker figures at the top. In 
an ordinary multiplication table, and though it the second table the width must be looked for in 
occupies but about half the space usually given the diagonal row of darker figures, and the length 
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in the vertical column of darker figures at the 
left. The area will be found below the one and 
opposite the other. 
aving ascertained the area of the piece of 
ground, and the quantity of the crop grown, the 
quantity per acre may be found as follows: Sup- 
. pose the piece to measure 80 feet in width by 
140 feet in length, the crop to be barley, and the 
quantity grown 288 quarts,—annex as many cy- 
phers to the number of quarts as there are 
decimal numbers in the area as given, and divide 
by the area. The result will be the number of 
quarts per acre; divide by 32 and the result will 
be bushels. In this case the quantity being ex- 


pressed by 288, annexing four cyphers we have 
2,880,000 ; dividing by 2571, we huve 1120 quarts 
per acre ; divide by 32 and the result is 35 bush- 
els per acre. As by example: 
Area of a piece 80 » 140 — .2571, as taken from the table. 
Quantity 288 quarts. Annex four cyphers, and divide by 
-2571 _? f quarts. 


3090 
2571 


5190 
5142 


480 
Divide that result by 32 biog (* bushels, 
96 
160 
160 

The process would be the same if the quantity 
of the crop were expressed in bushels, pounds or 
tuns. If the quantity per square rod is sought, 
the same figures must be used, except that the 
quantity must be divided by the area in rods as 
expressed by the upper number in the table, in- 
stead of the area in acres, as expressed by the 
lower number. 

The quantity of the experimental crop should 
be measured in the smallest denomination that is 
practicable, to insure accuracy in the result per 
acre. If by dry measure, the crop may be meas- 
ured in quarts, if by weight, in pounds. 

The calculations required in making up this 
table have been performed by our assistant, Mr. 
Ws. H. Foss, and to facilitate the work, he con- 
structed a small table, which can be used to re- 
duce any number of sere feet, small or large, 
to a corresponding value in rods or acres, with 
but little labor. 

The table will be given in a future number of 
the Farmer, and cannot fail to be of value to any 
one who is in the habit of making such reduc- 
tions. J. HERBERT SHEDD. 

Boston, Dec., 1858. 





THE HortTIcuLtuRIst.—The number before 
us for December is an attractive one. Editor, 
contributors and publisher, have served up a 
good dish in good taste. The Editor’s “Chat, 
Country Life, Men in Cold and Tropical Cli- 
mates,” we found exceedingly interesting, per- 
haps because we have given considerable thought 
and investigation to the influences of climate 
upon character, The article upon “Manure for 
Fruit Trees—Where to Feed Fruit Trees,” by 


our citizen, Wm. Bacon, of Richmond, is of that 
practical and valuable character which always 
give his articles interest. The one that follows, 
by E. Norton, Farmington, Conn., upon the 
subject of “Pears on the Quince Stock,” gives-a 
pretty accurate history of a good many experi- 
ences that did not take place in the good old 
State of Connecticut. While the fact that a great 
many have been abundantly successful in the 
culture of the pear on quince stocks, it cannot be 
controverted that a still larger number have 
failed to meet with that success which their ex- 
pense and care would seem to justify. The article 
will unquestionably turn attention to the sub- 
ject, and lead to a more careful investigation of 
its merits. 
The whole number is a valuable one. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


MILK BEFORE THE CALF. 

Mr. J. 8. Marston, of North Hampton, N. H., 
has a heifer that, after giving a fair quantity of 
milk for five and a half months, has calved for 
the first time, the calf being fat and rugged. Is 
not this a rare circumstance ? 8. D. B. 

Portsmouth, N. I, Dec., 1858. 

REMARKS.—It is a rare circumstance, We 
have a fine three-year old heifer that we turned 
to pasture early in May last. She had never had 
a calf or given milk, to our knowledge, and we 
had owned her from the time she was six months 
old. On visiting her in one week from the time 
she was turned to pasture, we found her bag much 
distended, and milked upon the ground what 
we supposed to be four quarts of milk. There 
was no appearance in the animal, or in the milk, 
of her having dropt a calf. She was returned to 
the home pasture, and milked regularly until the 
middle of September, when she dropt a spright- 
ly, but smail calf, at noon, having given her usual 
quantity of milk, on the morning of the same 
day! 

We have heard of such cases, but this is the 
only one that ever came under our own observa- 
tion. 


COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES AND THE 
STATE BOUNTY. 


If I am correctly informed, there are now four 
agricultural societies within the limits of what was 
the original Worcester County Society, and three 
within the limits of the original Middlesex Soci- 
ety, each of which receives from the treasury of 
the commonwealth $600 annually, being $2400 in 
Worcester and $1800 in Middlesex—while the 
county of Essex pays as much as either of these 
counties, and receives only $690. This is unequal 
and unjust—and if this ease of subdividing soci- 
eties is continued, it will undermine and overturn 
the whole. I have been astonished that close cal- 





culating legislators have not noticed the bearing 
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of these discrepancies. I am friendly to the present |land that will produce 20 bushels of wheat or 40 


agricultural organizations—and hope they will be 
sustained fairly and honorably—but no such in- 
equalities should exist. 

Dec. 15, 1858. 


FOUR YEARS’ OBSERVATION OF MOWING MaA- 
CHINES IN THE OLD COUNTY OF ESSEX. 


Mr. Humphrey, of Lancaster, one of the most 
beautiful towns of the county of Worcester, has 
given us his experience in the use of mowing 
machines, chiefly of the Ketchum stamp. He be- 
gins by saying that it took him one hour and a 
half to cut an acre of grass. Such has not been 
the experience of good laborers in the county of 
Essex. I can show you several, who with a me- 
dium-sized span of horses, weighing only 1000 
lbs. each—have cut their acre an hour, yielding 
one ton and a half to the acre. This has been 
only their ordinary operation. If Mr. H. uses 
up an hour and a half in doing the same work, 
he is not fit to be a file leader in the use of mow- 
ing machines. I am too old and clumsy to do 
much myself, but I will name Levi A. Merrill, of 
Salem, and Horace Ware, of Marblehead,—and 
guarantee that either of them will do with their 
machines and their horses, twice as much as he 
has done. I have repeatedly seen them operate, 


and know whereof I speak. 

Essex Co., Dec. 20, 1858. 

Remarks.—If our correspondent will look at 
Dea. Humphrey’s letter again, he will find that 
when it required an hour and a half to cut an 
acre of grass, it was in his first essay with the 
machine. Of the last season he says—“With one 


Irishman to trim out the borders after the ma- 
chine was done, occupying perhaps about one- 
fourth as much time as the machine, we have cut 
sixty-eight acres, and I think he has not worked 
more hours than he has cut acres.” Indeed, Dea. 
Humphrey informed us that he had frequently 
cut an acre, and cut it well, in forty minutes. 
ELECTRICITY AND VENTILATION. 

I noticed some few weeks since, in your paper, 
a communication signed by “Electricity,” in re- 
gard to “Lightning not striking buildings that 
were well ventilated.” Will “Electricity,” or any 
one else, explain through the Farmer why it is? 
What difference is there on the outside of a 
building that is well ventilated, and one that is 
not, or why the building that is ventilated will 
not be struck by the bolt. 

Richmond, Me., 1858. 


Non-ELEcTRICITY. 


AFRICAN BALD BARLEY. 


The sample of Bald Barley I send you is said 
to have come from seed brought from the gulches 
in the Himmaleh mountains, by a gentleman in 
Virginia engaged in the African trade. I pro- 
cured three heads of him, which gave me 72 ker- 
nels; these I planted 10 inches apart, and ob- 
tained 1300 heads. The grain grows rapidly, has 
a broad leaf, and beautiful blossom, and ripens 
early. I have never known the fly, rust or smut 
to trouble it. I think there will be no difficulty in 
raising 40, 50, or even 60 bushels per acre, on 


of oats. When the wheat crop fails, the next 
best thing is good barley, and this, I feel confi- 
dent, must make flour nearly equal to wheat. 
Henry R. Hosrorpb. 
Pawlet, Rutland Co., Vt., 1858. 


ReMARKS.—A warm barley cake, of rather 
coarse meal, in a June morning, with butter only 
an hour out of the churn, is not bad to take. 


THE STATE HOUSE. 

As there are no strictly winter trees, or ever- 
greens, upon Boston Common, and probably will 
not be, through fear of their mutilation, I think 
that many persons would agree with me that two 
Norway Spruce, planted in the enclosures front 
of the State House, would add much to the beau- 
ty of its grounds in the summer, and more par- 
ticularly in the winter, when nothing green in 
inanimate nature is to be seen. D. W. L 


FINE HOGS. 

Mr. F. Keith, of this place, slaughtered two 
pigs on the 3d inst. aged 13 mos. 26 days, whose 
weight was as follows :—male, 610 lbs. (includ- 
ing loose fat:) female, 494 lbs. (including loose 
fat.) Mrs. K. has had entire charge of the ani- 
mals, and we think that they reflect great credit 
upon her management. F. G. 

North Easton, Ms., Dec. 13, 1858. 


PEAR TREE SEEDS. 
Can you give me information where the seeds 


of pear trees can be obtained ? ‘ 
Middleton, Vt., 1858. FE LBripGe ScHOLAR. 


Remarks.—Nourse & Co., 13 Commercial 
Street, Boston, will supply you with pear tree 
seeds. 


SALT LEY. 

Will some of your correspondents inform me 
what is the value and the best mode of using salt 
ley, so called by the soap manufacturers ? 

Harwich, 1858. N. VU. 





WILL SULPHURIC ACID DISSOLVE 
BONE P 

In view of the many thousands of tons of su- 
perphosphate of lime manufactured and rendered 
soluble through the agency of sulphuric acid, and 
of the deserved honors conferred on the distin- 
guished Giessen Professor of Chemistry, who 
first suggested the use of oil of vitriol for dis- 
solving bones, it is almost startling to see the 
value of this acid for such purposes called in 
question from a chemical “laboratory,” and by a 
teacher of the science. Prof. Gilham deserves 
the thanks of the public for giving his experience 
in this matter, for it is evident that the prepara- 
tion of bone manure is not so well understood 
as it ought tobe. A practical Scotch farmer of 
large experience, Mr. Tenant, thus describes his 
process : 

“] put 25 bushels of bones into three old boil- 
ers, and next pour in two bottles of acid of about 





170 pounds each, and 36 Scotch pints (18 impe< 
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rial gallons) of boiling water into each boiler, 
It boils away at a great rate for some time, and 
in a day or two we empty the boilers into two 
cart loads of light mould, and turn the mixture 
over. 
ly dissolved, but t 
heap after being turned over three or four times ; 
and in the course of seven or eight weeks the 


compost becomes dry and breaks down with a 


shovel,” 


Doubtless Prof. Norton saw many operations 


of this kind while a chemical student with Prof. 
Johnston. 

That the grinding of bones promotes the ready 
action of sulphuric acid in abstracting lime from 
phosphoric acid, no one doubts; but the strong- 
er affinity of sulphuric acid for lime than phos- 
phoric acid has, is dependent in no degree on the 
erushing of bones. The oil of vitriol, used by 


Prof. Gilham, may have been a weak and a poor 


article. The writer has often seen the common 
sulphuric acid of the shops behave precisely as is 


described by him under similar circumstances. 
He a 


At this mage the bones are only partial- 
ey heat and decompose in the 


ppears to have omitted the use of boiling, 


The quantity of lime required in this proces 
of amelioration will be best determined by a 
chemical examination of the subsoil in connec- 
tion with that of the surface earth. If of a cal- 
careous nature, very little lime will be required, 
and perhaps none; but if this prineiple (lime) 
be present in only small quantities, it should be 
supplied, and caustic lime is the best article that 
can be used, though wood-ashes, in liberal quan- 
tities, produce very salutary effects. 





For the New England Farmer. 
EXHAUSTED SANDY LANDS. 


Much has been said on the subject of improy- 
ing worn-out sandy land, or old fields. Much of 
‘that land was originally good rich soil, and the 
‘wood was cut off by the first owners, and for 
‘one hundred years or more it has been con- 
stantly under cultivation, and being warm and 
fine land, it has been totally exhausted by abuse. 
The custom has been to plow it about four inch- 





water, as recommended by Prof. J. F. W. Johns-|¢s deep, and not manure it at all, take off such a 


ton, an excellent practical chemist. His recipe 


is, to 100 pounds of bones, add an equal weight 


of boiling water, and immediately thereafter, 100 
pounds of strong acid, The high heat evolved 
from the union of the acid and hot water, so ex- 
pands the fatty matter that surrounds the parti- 
cles of lime in the bones, as to permit the acid to 
reach them and effect new chemical combinations. 
The elevated temperature of an acidified bone 
compost for days and weeks, was entirely want- 
ing in the small laboratory experiments of Prof. 


G. They disprove nothing as against the chemi- 
cal action of the oil of vitriol under widely differ- 


ent circumstances. 

The error of Mr. Browne was hardly worth 
correcting, unless other greater misstatements of 
his relating to phosphates are also set right be- 
fore the public. 

As phosphates are important constituents in 
all home-made manures, and enter largely into 
the composition of most commercial fertilizers, 
I will say a few words more on the subject.— 
Country Gentleman. 


DEEP TILLAGE. 
A deep and thorough tillage is conducive to 
fruitfulness in crops; yet it is never safe to turn 
up too large a portion of the subsoil at once. 


The work of deepening the vegetable stratum of 


soils should be consummated gradually; a little 


of the substratum only being brought up at a 


time,—say from half toa third of an inch at each 


successive plowing, and so on till the soil has 


been stirred and improved to the depth required. 


Manure should be applied liberally, and lime 


sowed every time a fresh layer is brought to the 


surface. The fall is, perhaps, the most favorable 
season for this operation, as the soil will then 
experience the greatest benefit from the neutral- 
izing effect of the calcareous matter applied, and 
from the pulverulent and disintegrating influ- 


ence of the winter’s frost. 


crop of corn as they can get, and sow it down 
with rye, and perhaps, if convenient, throw ‘in 
some hay chaff, and the surface is left to blow 
away during the winter and spring. After the 
rye is harvested it is suffered to lay three or feur 
years, and then to go through the same process, 
‘and so on, Now, any one may see, that in time 
‘all of the alkaline and vegetable substances are 
‘taken up in the stalks of corn and rye, and noth- 
\ing is left to reproduce them, and, of course, 
| nothing will grow in such exhausted land, not 
even weeds. The only thing than can now be 
done, is, either to put on muck and manure, and 
plow deep to restore it to its primitive state, or 
to suffer it to grow up into a pine forest. 

The first can easily be done ; for in most places 
where sandy lands abound, peat swamps are at 
hand, and in the fall, large quantities of muck 
could easily be carted out, and in most cases it 
would benefit the swamp meadows to make wid- 
er drains through them, and in such case obtava 
two objects at oxce. If this course of manuring 
and deep plowing is pursued, in a short time any 
kind of a crop could be obtained from the old 
fields ; large crops of grass, corn, rye, potatoes, 
turnips, melons, &c., could be produced—also a 
good orchard of apples, pears, peaches and cher- 
ries. I have seen such land as the above-named 
perfectly restored, and at the same time, more 
than doubly pay the expense while undergoing 
this renovating process. 

If it is desirable to let it go to wood, the best 
way is to pose the ground, and in the fall collect 
leaves and acorns or elm seed, and scatter them 
in the field and brush them over. If it is desira- 
ble, walnuts, chestnuts, beech or maple seeds 
could be sown. The ash, maple, or English syc- 
amore, and lime trees, make wood fast on low 
grounds ; the Scotch larch makes trees rapidly. 
I have trees of most of the above-named varieties 
only fifteen years old, that are from twenty to 
o feet high. 

o prevent the sand and soil from blowing off, 
it would be advisable to cut and put on brush 
over the surface, and by doing this, matter will 
collect instead of being blown away. When I 
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came to Brookline I purchased a gravel hill that cient ponds and beaver meadows. This marl, 
produced neither grass nor weeds ; I put on mud | when converted to lime and mixed with the muck, 
all over it and plowed it in about a foot deep, and makes a manure worth from fifteen to twenty 
then cross-plowed it, and put on manure, about per cent. more than cow-dung. I have taken 
two cords to an acre, and plowed it again, and/pains to survey most of the muck-beds in one 
then harrowed it, and then planted it with corn|town, and ascertained that there were more than 
and potatoes and obtained good crops, more than |730 cords for every acre of land in the town. 
enough to pay all the no ora and trouble, and/Many other towns are equally well supplied. 
laid it down to grass, and have had a good crop| This will, in future ages, therefore, be a rich 
of hay every year since. It does not dry up, as it| farming territory, when the “German Flats” and 
formerly did; the deep plowing prevented that| Western prairies have become impoverished. 
trouble. Fifteen years since it was broken up,| There are found few resources for supplying what 
and it produces good crops now. It does not get'is transported from those regions by the export 
heavy and cold us land does where muck has not|of wheat, beef, pork, &c, There is a constant 
been plowed in; the value of muck is much great-/drain of the richest elements of the soil, which 
er in gravelly or sandy land, than it is on clayey|in time must produce the same effect now ex- 


land. Sand and gravel are worth more than 
manure on clayey ground and meadows, espe- 
cially if it is intended to cultivate cranberries. 
S. A. SHURTLEFF. 
Spring Grove, Dec., 1858. 


For the New England Farmer. 


CLIMATE AND SOIL OF ORLEANS 
COUNTY, VT. 

Mr. Brown :—Though you have a considera- 
ble number of readers in this (Orleans county, 
Vt.,) I perceive there are not a large number of 
writers for your pages. Having resided in this 


county nearly twenty years, and having, during! 
that period, been several years engaged in the! 
geological survey of the State, I have had a bet- 
ter opportunity to compare the soil in this with 
ocher portions of New England, and especially, 
other portions of Vermont, than, perhaps, any 
other person. 


I think it is of some importance, 
that the readers of the Farmer should be made 
acquainted with some facts in regard to our cli- 
mate and soil, of which many are probably igno- 
rant. 

This entire county lies north of forty-four 
degrees of latitude, but we are not, on that ac- 
count, so “buried up in snow” as the citizens 
of Massachusetts and southern New England 
might suppose. It is, indeed, a very rare thing, 
that we are incommoded with snow or drifts, so 
as to impede travel or prevent business during 
any part of the winter. Frosts have been later, 
usually, in autumn than they have in Worcester 
county. You mention frost that injured cran- 
berries, &c., last fall, a month earlier, near Bos- 
ton, than we had in this county. Tomatoes were 
green in my garden, both last year and the year 
before, till about the first of October. This is 
not uncommon. 

The soil of a large portion of Orleans and 
Caledonia counties is made by the decomposition 
of the calcareous mica slates which constitute 
the rock in place. These slates are an inter- 
stratification of clay-slate, lime-slate and horn- 
blend. The rock is very friable, and decomposes 
so rapidly that there is a good deep soil now, 
where the ledges appeared on the surface twenty 
years ago. The lime, clay, silex and mica are so 
well mixed that they furnish in great abundance 
the elements required by vegetation, especially 
wheat, barley, grass, corn and oats. Should the 
soil ever deteriorate, we have immense quanti- 
ties of the richest variety sphagnous muck, much 





of which lies above shell marl, in the beds of an- 


perienced in Virginia and some portions of New 
England. In this portion of Vermont are re- 
sources adequate to prevent any impoverishing 
of the soil for scores of centuries. 

If you foot up the number of cattle and sheep 
from Vermont, taken to Brighton and Cambridge, 
as reported in the Farmer, for a year, you will 
find that the little State of Vermont furnishes 
more at those markets than all the rest of New 
England. This, to many, has been surprising. 
The question is often asked, “How is this possi- 
ble?” Perhaps a few facts obtained from the 
— of the County Agricultural Society, a 
ew years since, may aid in answering that ques- 
rm and also show the productiveness of our 
soil. 

“T have in grass thirty-five acres, from which 
I wintered last winter four large oxen, ten cows 
and ten two-year olds, two horses, three colts, one, 
two and three year olds and twelve sheep, and 
sold two or three tons of hay. I raised 300 
bushels of oats, 125 bushels of corn and eigh- 
teen bushels of wheat.” The stock was fully 
equal to forty cows! The amount of straw, &c., 
fed out, was only what is common on a farm of 
100 acres. 8. R. HA. 

Brownington, Vi., 1859, 





For the New Engiand Farmer. 
APPLICATION OF MANURE. 


Mr. Epiror:—In the first place, should not 
every farmer consider what the crop is to which 
he can apply his manure to the best profit, wheth- 
er it will be to increase his hay, or corn, or the 
small grains. If his farm is one better adapted 
to hay than grain, that is, if he has a large pro- 
portion of low land or swale hay, then it would 
seem best for him to apply his manure for rais- 
ing grain; but if otherwise, he should have a 
greater proportion of upland hay, which needs 
the manure to keep that crop good, then it ap- 
pears that here is the crop needing the most stim- 
ulant. Now let us consider what per cent. each 
crop gets, in the common way of applying our 
manures. If we spread and plow in all our ma- 
nure for the first crop, say for corn, which is gen- 
erally allowed to take fifty per cent. the first year, 
and then sow down to grain and grass the sec- 
ond year, which is allowed to take twenty-five 
per cent. of the remainder of the strength of the 
manure,—then we have only twenty-five per 
cent. left of all our manures hor the succeeding 
grass crops, which, if there be four of those 
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crops, as is commonly the case, then we have only 
six and a quarter per cent. yearly, of all our ma- 
nures, for four crops of hay. 

According to these calculations, is it any won- 
der that we have light crops of hay, when we 
consider that some of our old fields have thus 
been managed for the last half-century or more? 

If this theory be correct, it is certain that we 
are spending a larger portion of our manures on 
the grain than on the grass crops. This may 
be the best course to pursue, but will depend on 
circumstances ; if the amount of grain we pro- 
duce can be converted by the least expense into 
that which will re-produce the most from the 
farm, then itis best to cultivate the land for 
those crops; but for some farmers, no doubt 
hay will be the crop for them in preference to 
any other. T. G. HoLBROoK. 

Bedford, N. H., Dec., 1858. 





For the New England Farmer. 


THE CORN HARVEST. 
O, saw you the golden-eared corn, 
As the husbandman gathered it in, 
When he rose in the purpling morn 
To garner his treasures of grain? 


The seed which his generous hand 

Had strown in the spring o’er the plain, 
Had grown upon his furrowed land, 

*Mid the sun and the dew and the rain ; 


Til! the autumn had chilled with its cold, 
The insect that bathed in sun-light, 
And robed in gay beauties untold, 
The wind-waved forests so bright 


O, heard you that mellow-toned song, 
Gushing up from the husbandman’s breast, 
As it echoed the hill-side along, 
And waked them all smiling from rest? 


The West may boast her rich gold, 
And the East her wines and her oil, 
But the husbandman’s treasures unfold 
When he coazes his corn from the soil. 
New Ipswich, Dec. 21, 1858. 





For the New England Farmer. 
THE MASCOMMA VALLEY. 


Mr. Eprror :—It may not be uninteresting to 
a portion of your readers to hear something of 
this beautiful valley, situated, as it is, in the 
mountainous region of Grafton county, N. H., 
and lying in the towns of Lebanon and Enfield ; 
it is only some 14 miles in length, not very wide 
at any point; but it is rich and productive, and 
the farmers in this valley are independent; they 
stand upon their own acres, and can boast of as 
good farms, as good crops and as good stock as 
the farmers of any other valley in the State of 
New Hampshire. In the month of August last, I 
passed through that portion of this beautiful re- 
gion lying between Lebanon Centre and George 

ill in Enfield, and was filled with admiration at 


the rich gifts of Nature which were displayed to 
the traveller. Beautifully undulating lands, clad 
with all the varieties of majestic trees, shooting 
into the air, while here and there meandering 
crystal streams were seen gliding onward to the 
bosom of Lake Mascomma and the Connecticut 
river; I thought it the most beautiful inland 


country ITever beheld. At some points.on either 
side of the valley, mountains throw up their gran- 
ite peaks high into the air, descending abruptly 
or gracefully towards the Little Mascomma river. 
At other points, the land rises in long undula-. 
tions, affording occasional and delightful views of 
the scenery—the bright river runs like a natural 
mirror, now meandering through the plain, and 
now peeping forth from the delightful shade of a 
thick grove—the white farm-houses with the neat- 
looking out-houses, the sheep basking on the dis- 
tant hills, the lowing of the herd in the adjacent 
field, the merry song of the farmer as he gaily 
plied the rake or bound in sheaves the rich re- 
ward of the husbandman’s toil, formed a view, 
which, to my eye, was truly delightful. 

There are thriving and beautiful little villages 
in this valley that are deserving of note; the 
first in order, as we pass from the Connecticut 
eastward, is Lebanon Centre. This is a business 
place, traversed by the Northern Railroad, sur- 
rounded witk a good farming country, pleasantly 
situated, tastefully laid out, and has become a 
place of considerable wealth. 

About three and a half miles from this place, 
at the north-western extremity of Lake Mascom- 
ma, is situated the village of East Lebanon, a 
brisk little place of business, with its complement 
of farmers, merchants and mechanics requisite to 
make it what it really is, a smart New England 
village. 

The next place worthy of note, as I passed 
along the western shore of this beautiful lake, 
(after passing the submerged bridge which 
crosses the lake at a point near its centre,) is 
the village of the Enfield Shakers; here are ele- 
gance, neatness and convenience combined. I 
certainly never saw a place where such perfect 
order and neatness prevailed. The grounds are 
laid out with the utmost exactness, the build- 
ings and fences of the best materials, built in 
the most thorough manner, and kept in the best 
repair. The whole appearance manifests the 
watchful care of the prudent and experienced 
managers. 

Next in order come the three little villages 0. 
Enfield, called North-End, Centre and Fish Mar- 
ket. These three villages united, would make 
one large village. The centre village presents 
quite a lively appearance, containing one meet- 
ing-house, two stores, and all the various me- 
mney trades necessary to make a flourishing 

ace. 

The view from the south-eastern extremity of 
the valley is magnificent, and especially from the 
residence of T. J. Colby, Esq., on George Hill, 
an elevation of several hundred feet, and over- 
looking the valley on the north-west, presenting 
a scene of wood-land and meadow, lofty summits, 
gentle slopes, cottage and farm-houses, church 
spires, with the lofty,old elms, and the more 
symmetrical sugar maple, groves of hemlock and 
small pines, spruce and fir, shading the distant 
and nearer landscapes, and forming a scene fit 
for the hand of an experienced writer. in the 
distance stretches the beautiful Mascomma Lake, 
elevated more than one thousand feet above the 
jevel of the sea, in the towns of Lebanon and 
Enfield, and is one of the loveliest and most ro- 
mantic lakes in New England, for the beauty of 





its situation, its irregular shores, indented with 
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numerous coves, creeks and inlets, and imbedded 
in the midst of magnificent hills and lofty moun- 
tains. It may justly vie in beauty and grandeur 
with Winnipissiogee or Lake George, or with the 
more celebrated and far famed Scottish lakes 
Katrine and Lomond. 

There is much more that might be written 
about this region, and its industrious inhabitants. 
Perhaps at some future time I may have some- 
thing to say about my own Sugar River Valley. 

W. C. A. CLINTON. 

Claremont, N. H., Dec., 1858. 





AMMONIA. 


This substance, which performs a very impor- 


Urate is evolved or given out by putrid 
urine, and by stable dung in a state of fermenta- 
‘tion. It is always a colorless product, and dis- 
tinguished bya peculiarly pungent odor. When 
|Gissolved in water, it is known as “hartshorn.’ 
|It is volatile in a very remarkable degree, pos- 


| sesses the common properties of soda and pot- 


jash, and combines readily, as we have already 
‘shown, with acids. Its effects upon vegetation, 
are very marked. For fixing and economizing 
\this volatile and highly important product of de- 
‘composition, gypsum, or plaster of paris, as it is 
|more commonly denominated, possesses a very 
high degree of value. It was formerly supposed 


tant part in the economy of vegetable devel-\that gypsum operated merely as a stimulant 
opment and growth, is always found in rain- when applied to vegetables; but in his very ele- 
water, dew and snow, particularly in the vicin-| gant and elaborate work, Professor LieBIG has 
age of cities and densely populated districts, presented a solution of its action, which experi- 


where ammonia is profusely generated by decom- 
posing matters. It is a volatile substance, and 
unless absorbed and fixed by some article capa- 
ble of attracting and retaining it, passes into the 
atmosphere, and is lost. That it actually abounds 
in rain water as it descends from the heavens, 
and in no inconsiderable quantity, may be de- 
monstrated by simply distilling a few gallons, 
and mixing the first two or three pounds distilled 
with a little muriatic acid. A very distinct and 
beautiful crystallization of muriate of ammonia, 
or sal ammonia, will thus be formed, the crystals 
having a dark or brownish color. 

If a small quantity of muriatic acid be added 
to a quantity of rain water, and the mixture 
evaporated to dryness over a hot fire, the am- 
monia will remain as a residuum, in combination 
with the sulphuric acid. It may be detected by 
adding a little pulverized lime, which will com- 
bine with the acid, and the ammonia will be set 
free. In this state, it is easily detected by its 
pungent smell. 

As to fixers, a recent writer on agricultural 
chemistry remarks :—‘For this purpose charcoal 
is probably one of the most efficient and valuable 
articles known, as it is capable, under ordinary 
circumstance, of absorbing ninety times its weight 
of ammoniacal gas, which it retains until it is 
freed and washed into the soil by rain. Here, 
partly, no doubt, by the voltaic action of the 
spongioles, it is conveyed into the vegetable sys- 
tem and circulation, and becomes the principal 
source of nitrogen, so indispensable to vegetable 
health and growth. Gypsum, another valuable 
article, is also a powerful fixer, and is highly val- 
uable as an application, on all soils, especially 
those that are dressed with animal substances, 
which in the process of decomposition evolve 
considerable quantities of ammonia, and which, 
like charcoal, it serves to fix and retain for the 
benefit of the growing crop.” 


ence, we have no doubt, will demonstrate to be 
correct. 

According to his views, carbonate of ammonia, 
which is known to be present in rain-water, and 
in itselfa most energetic and salutary agent in 
the production of vegetable phenomena, is at- 
tracted and decomposed by gypsum, and soluble 
sulphate of ammonia and carbonate of lime 
formed. As this salt of ammonia possesses no 
volatility, it is, of course, retained in the soil, 
and effectually economized for the use of plants. 
Both the above salts, however, have a decidedly 
beneficial influence upon the humus of the soil, 
and, by a specific action, tend to advance its 
preparation as a soluble food of plants. 





For the New England Farmer. 


MANURES---COMPOSTING AND EX- 
POSING. 


Mr. EDITOR :—I was pleased with the commu- 
nication from Mr. Collamore, in the Farmer of 
December 18th. He quotes from my communi- 
cation of November 27, as follows :“fort pare 
among the corn crops.” I wrote it as follows, 
“forty years’ labor among corn crops.” 

There is a great difference in spending forty 
years among crops of corn, and laboring forty 
years among corn crops. The laborer has greatly 
the advantage over a mere proprietor, in noticing 
failures among the different crops. 

Mr, C. asks some eight questions, two or more 
of them being double ones. These questions par- 
take somewhat of the process of dodging ‘respon- 
sibility. When Mr. C. says Iam “mistaken,” 
and “blind,” he should produce some experimen- 
tal argument to convince me that I was in error, 
and could not see. I had not the most distant 
thought about “converts,” when I wrote my ex- 
perience, and I venture to prophecy that in less 
than twenty years very many farmers will be 
ready to give just such “advice,” and “give their 
manure the benefit of both sun and rain.” 

Mr. C. asks, “has it never occurred to him, that 
{he could compost his manure?” I wrote about 
composted manure, and supposed it was so un- 
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derstood all through my communication; and 
this I fully believe can be done better out of the 
cellar than in. Mr. C. is informed in this, as well 
as my former communication, that I have “learned 
that the caustic qualities of powerful manures 
will prevent the germination of seeds.” He in- 
quires if I am in earnest in recommending this 
theory; if he will take away the word “ruinous,” 
I answer I am in earnest, and have practiced it 
for forty years. I think my labor has not been 
wholly vain in the corn-field , and should I be 
permitted to slumber, as did Van Winkle, I fully 
believe that when I awake, I shall find the barn 
eellars occupied for a different purpose than the 
composting of manures. 

What surprises me the most, is his first paren- 
thesis, “And I think you, Mr. Editor, must have 
a large share of moral courage to publish it.” 
Was Mr. C. serious, when he penned that? Did 
he think an editor had no other attribute than 
courage ? and if he has other attributes, does he 
think that the reason of his publishing my arti- 
cle was to try his courage? If farmers acted 
from a sense of duty, I believe we should often 
record our failures, for the benefit of others. I 
hope we-shall have both sides of this subject dis 
cussed in the Farmer, as the sooner we know the 
truth, the better. RoBERT MANSFIELD. 

West Needham, Mass., Dec., 1858. 





For the New England Farmer. 
CUTTING STALKS OF CORN. 


Mr. Epiror:—I am pleased to have my re- 
marks on the “cutting of corn-stalks” noticed by 
a man so sensible as Mr. Emerson, of Hollis, 
appears’ to be. Without the honor of his per- 
sonal acquaintance, I judge him to be a man of 
good sense, from his style of writing. In years 
gone by Ihave known manyreliable men of Hol- 
lis, and among others I presume I knew the fa- 
ther of Mr. Emerson, when he attended market 
at Salem, as many of the inhabitants of that 
town were accustomed to, with their loads of 
barrels; and when these loads came together, 
we were accustomed to look upon it as a sign of 
rain. 

His experiment of cutting eight rows of stalks, 
and leaving other eight rows similarly situated 
uncut, is a perfectly fair one. And if he found, 
as he says he did, more soft, unripe corn where 
the stalks were not cut than where they were 
cut, this would go far to show that it is best to 
cut them. Another reason why it is better to 
cut them than not, is, the stalks themselves are 
more valuable. But the chief reason is, that 
the corn ripens better; the ear being the object 
for which it is grown, and not the stalk. I have 


heard it said if the stalks were left on, the juice 
of it would settle into the kernel and increase 
the weight of it; but this is theory only; I have 


no confidence in the fact. 
December 25, 1858. 


Essex. 





GRINDING FEED.—“If a machine was invented 
to grind hay,” says the London Farmers’ Maga- 
zine, “the ground article would approximate in 
value to unground oats in producing fat and 
muscle.” Chopping hay and stalks is the pro- 
cess that comes nearest to grinding, and relieves 
the animal of just so much labor as it takes to do 





it. Twenty-five pounds of dry haya dayis a 
good deal of work for the muscles of one pair of 
jaws, if they have the whole burden of its reduc- 
tion to small bits and powder; this labor affects 
the whole system, like other labor, retarding the 
animal’s growth and rendering more food neces- 
sary to supply the waste of its tissues. The same 
reasoning applies to grinding other food for 
stock.—Country Gentleman. 





For the New England Farmer. 


AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS---MAM- 
MOTH FARM COMPANY. 


Messrs. Epitors:—In the NV. £. Farmer of 
the 18th Dec. is a communication with the above 
caption by Wilson Flagg. Notwithstanding Mr. 
Flagg’s able and well-written article, he does not 
convince me that there is danger to the small, 
independent farmer, growing from the formation 
of the “Mammoth Farm Company,” in Western 
New York. How that operating with steam im- 
plements on the prairies at the West, can prove 
“destructive to the prosperity of individual farm- 
ers” at the East, or any where else, I have not 
the sagacity to see. The productions of the 
West are generally the very articles which New 
England does not produce in sufficient quanti- 
ties for her own consumption. From the West 
and South very few articles are transported to 
New England which are produced in it as sur- 

lus. The more grain, pork, cotton, sugar, mo- 
asses, rice, sweet potatoes and other articles of 
warm climates, and the cheaper they come to us, 
the better, if the raisers are remunerated. And 
for me, I am under the least apprehension that 
this “Mammoth Company” can monopolize the 
farming business, in the least degree to the in- 
jury of the small, independent farming interest 
in the Eastern and Northern States, however it 
may operate upon them on the prairies at the 
West. 

The plow is the only “mammoth implement” 
to which steam could be advantageously applied ; 
that being the case, other farm operations must 
be conducted in the usual way, as on small farms, 
with horses, oxen and hand laborers. I hope, 
for the benefit of the farmers at the West, and 
all the consumers at the East, West, North and 
South, that the steam plow will prove successful 
in capsizing the surface of the indurated prairies, 
and fully realize the expectation and confirm the 
hopes of the “Mammoth Farm Company,” in 
a those stubborn prairies which require 
so much animal power to perform. The fear of 
injury to the small, independent farmer in the 
Eastern and Northern States, that zreates such 
apprehensions in the mind of Mr. Flagg, I think 
must subside, when he takes into consideration 
the difficulty and expense of purchasing the small 
farms, leveling the ground, clearing away the 
rocks, straightening the brooks, draining the 
swamps, and above all, of procuring manure to 
enrich this chaos of gravel, clay, sand, mud and 
other mineral matter, to make it productive. 
For one, I would as soon invest my capital in 
Vermont Central Railroad bonds, or go intoa 
South Sea speculation, as invest money as a stock- 
holder in a “mammoth farm” in any part of the 
Union. Smas Brown. 

North Wilmington, Dec., 1858. 
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; For the New England Farmer. 
MATERIALS FOR ROOFING. 


I notice in the Farmer of Oct. 16th a well- 
written article on this subject; also, another in 
the number dated Dec. 11th, in which are set 
forth some facts, and in my opinion some errors ; 
and as but few, comparatively, are well acquaint- 
ed with the article of roofing slate, the public 
mind might be led astray, from some remarks 
that have been made in previous articles on this 
subject, and more especially those in the October 
number, from the pen of Rusticus. I deem it 
my duty to at least give my opinion, and the 
reasons for the same, and let the people judge 
for themselves. 

That slate is the best material for roofing, 
there is no doubt in my mind, reasons for which 
were given by my brother Rusticus. 

In regard to the strength of slates, Rusticus 
sets forth that a slate to have strength must ne- 
cessarily be composed of such properties as will 
fade, which theory must be carried out, if we ad- 
mit that the Glen Lake and the Eagle slate are 
the best. I admit, as Rusticus says, that there 
are slate that are soft, brittle, and do not fade, 
which cannot be split thin on account of their 
tenderness. I mean more particularly those he 
mentions, or the Western Vermont. There-are 
also hard slate, so brittle that they cannot be 
split thin. A slate need not necessarily be hard 


or soft to split well. 1 am more or less acquaiat- 
ed with the slate from more than twenty quar- 
ries in the vicinity of Hydeville and Fairhaven, 
and this fact I have observed among these slate, 
that both the hard and soft have their good and 
bad qualities for splitting. Slate, to split well. 


must not be soft, like clay, or chalk, nor hard 
and brittle, like cast iron, or glass, but be 
of pure, fine quality, solid and elastic. Good 
splitting slate, both hard and soft, will bend 
apart in splitting some of the largest sizes, some 
six inches or more. 

As to the question whether the color has any 
thing to do with the strength of slate, I am will- 
ing to take Rusticus on his own ground. He 
says the Welsh slates are a standard, and the 
Glen Lake are equal to them except in color. 
Why must the Vermont slates fade in order to; 
give them strength, any more than the standard; 
Welsh slates? Slates fadein consequence of the 
metallic properties of which they are composed. 
Those composed of iron will fade and rust, while 


those composed of lead or copper will remain for|- 


ages unchanged. 
A good splitting slate that fades is better than 
a tender slate that will not fade, but a slate that 
is both strong and never fades is better than 
either. Such as these are made at a quarry 
within two miles of Hydeville and Fairhaven de- 
ots, and within one mile of the quarries of the 
agle and Forest Slate Co., owned by William 
L. Farnam & Son. This quarry yields a variety 
of colors, the top layers are beautiful, light varie- 
gated colors, while those below are dark variega- 
ted or clouded purple, and still farther down are 
a fine purple, capable of being split sixty or sev- 

enty to the foot. 
As another instance of the splitting properties 
of this stone, blocks from six to ten feet long by 





two or more in width, ean easily he anlit the 


thickness of one-fourth of an inch or less. These 

are softer than those of Glen Lake, the Eagle or 

the Forest Slate Co.’s, equal in strength and su- 

perior in fineness of texture, evenness of surface 

and duration of color, and in no respect inferior 

to any Welsh slate. ANOTHER SUBSCRIBER. 
December, 1858. 





MILE STAND AND BUTTER-WORKER. 


We are permitted again to copy from FLInt’s 
admirable work on “Milch Cows and Dairy 
Farming,” and place before the dairyman or wo- 
man a representation of an excellent mode of 
setting away milk, and also a convenient form 
of a butter worker. . 


Milk should never be set on the bottom of a 
cellar, if the object is to raise the cream. The 
cream will rise in time, but rarely or never so 
quickly as on shelves from five to eight feet from 
the bottom around which a free circulgtion of 
pure air can be had from the latticed windows. 
It is, perhaps, safe to say that as great an amount 
of better cream will rise from the same milk in 
tweleve hours on suitable shelves, six feet from 
the bottom, as would be obtained directly on the 
bottom of the same cellar in twerty-four hours. 


Fig. 1.—Mmxz Stanv. 


One of the most convenient forms for shelves 
in a dairy-room designed for butter-making is 
represented in Fig. 1, made of light and seasoned 
wood, in an octagonal form, and capable of hold- 
ing one hundred and seventy-six pans of the or- 
dinary form and size. Itis so simple and easily 
constructed, and so economizes space, that it 
may readily be adapted to other and smaller 
rooms for a similar purpose. If the dairy-house 
is near a spring of pure and running water, a 
small stream can be led in by one channel and 
taken out by another, and thus keep a constant 
circulation under the milk-stand, which may be 
so constructed as to turn easily on the central 
post, so as often to save many footsteps. 

The pans designed for milk are generally made 


of tin. That is found, after long exnerience, to 
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be, on the whole, the best and most economical, country where greater care is manifested in the 
and subject to fewer objections than most other selection of good models than in this vicinity, I 
mnacentale. ‘Hlazed earthen ware is often used, find that a great diversity of opinion prevails up- 
the chief objection to it being its liability to/on these points. 

vreak, and its weight. It is easily kept clean,| I notice, however, that when any particular 
however, and is next in value to tin, if not, in- plan is adopted, it having cost the projector no 
deed, equal to it. A tin skimmer is commonly little head work, he is very reluctant to admit 
used, somewhat in the form of the bowl of a that the child of his adoption is not pretty near 


spoon, and pierced with holes, to remove the 
cream. In some sections of the country, a large 
white clam-shell is very commonly used instead 
of a skimmer made for the purpose, the chief ob- 
jection to it being that the cream is not quite so 
carefully separated from the milk. 





The butter-worker with a marble top, is an im- 
ortant addition to the implements of the dairy. 
t effects the complete removal of the butter- 

milk, without the necessity of bringing the hands 
in contact with it. 





APPLE Grove Famity Scuoo., Sandwich, 
Mass.—We feel quite confident that parents who 
place their children under the charge of Mrs. E. 
GouLD WIG, the Principal of this School, will 
find every advantage for them in the way of ac- 
quiring an education for them that they desire. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIZS. 
BARNS—CLAPBOARDS OR BATTENS—TIE-UPS. 


I am about building a barn, and am puzzled 
to know whether to clapboard it, to have my 
boards matched or battened with strips some three 


or four inches wide. ‘Those who have buildings 
covered with matched boards complain that the 
tongues shrink from the grooves. I am inclined 
to try the battens, but am assured that, being ap- 
plied to the sappy edges of the boards, they pre- 
vent them from drying when wet, and thus cause 
them to rot. What advice have you, or any of 
your correspondents, for me ? 

Furthermore, shall I locate my cattle tie-up 
upon the north side of my barn, from whence the 
manure will fall into the back part of the cellar, 
or shall I place it in the south side, where the an- 
mals it would seem might be more comfortable, 
but the manure more exposed to the weather ? 

Upon examining several barns in a part of the 


“regen at least as good as any of his neigh- 
‘bors. A SUBSCRIBER. 
Danvers, Dec. 28, 1858. 


| ReMARKs.—We should use the battens, but 
‘not upon “wany-erdged” boards, We have never 
‘known the edges of boards to decay under the 
batten to make such a course objectionable. 
Tie the cattle on the north side, by all means ; 
otherwise you so obstruct the barn cellar as 
> to make it almost valueless for any purpose 
but that of keeping the manure. 
There is no settled opinion yet, as to what 
the best arrangement for a barn is. 


INJURED HORSES. 

Will you or any of your subscribers inform 
me whether a horse receiving a cut by a dull 
instrument, like the step of a wagon, one of 
the cords being cut off, will recover so as to 
be fit for future use ; and also, whether a horse, 
with sprung forward ankles, will recover and 
if any of you know of any thing to assist na-- 

ture in the recovery of each. 
Taunton, 1859. 


ReMARKS.—We do not think a horse so it~ 
jured will recover so as to be of any service. A 
horse with “sprung ankles” or knees, is able to 
perform a good deal of slow work. 


SULPHUR FOR CATTLE, 


I was gratified to see an article in your paper 
of Nov. 13th, on the use of sulphur for stoek, ta- 
ken from the Ohio Valley Farmer, which. I con- 
sider worth to a common farmer what he pays 
for the paper, (if properly used.) There are — 
things rendered valueless by misapplication. 
use quite a quantity of sulphur every season 
among my stock. My way of using sulphur 
among my cattle is as follows: Imelt lard with 
a little sulphur, double a piece of candle wicki 
a few times, draw it through the melted lard an 
tie it round my calves’ necks, and let them wear it. 
I give my cattle sulphur once a day for three 
days, then omit three days, so continue to do un- 
til I give it nine days, then omit two weeks. One 
teaspoonful a dose for a calf, a large spoonful for 
a fallgrowe animal. I give it at night on their 
provender, and keep my atock housed, that it 
may better operate on the surface of the animal. 
I find by giving it a little more freely fora few 
weeks, before turning to pasture, it supersedes 
the necessity of bleeding, and makes the cartle 
more healthy during the season. 

Deerfield, Mass., 1858. APOLLOS CLARY. 


Remarks.—The reference which our corres- 
pondent makes to the old practice of bleeding 
cattle in the spring, and of cutting off their tails, 
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at any time when fancy suggests it, affords us the 
opportunity of asking again, what this blood-let- 
ting and mutilation are for? It is said the end 
of the animals’ tail is soft, and therefore, un- 
healthy. Is itso? We are inclined to think it 
will be found diseased when it it is as hard as a 
rake tail and as unbending as a hoe handle. It 
was made soft and flexible, or it would not have 
answered the purpose for which it was intended. 
It is just as sensible to cut off a teat, or an ear, 
as the tail. If the animal is sick, administer prop- 
er remedies, but do not deprive it of those parts 
of its body which its Creator intended should be 
used as one of its means of protection, as well as 
give it those fair proportions which make it pleas- 
ant to the eye of man. 

So of the barbarous custom of bleeding cattle 
in the spring. What is it for? Cattle are not 
usuelly sick in the spring, that have been well 
fed and tended during the winter, and if they 
have not received this treatment, and are thin 
and lousy and weak, do not deprive them of what 
little vitality they have by bleeding them! but 
rather administer in liberal doses, good red-top 
hay, a few sliced roots daily sprinkled with a 
quart of sweet corn meal, and let the patient par- 
take freely of good cold water, and bathe fre- 
quently in the warm beams of the sun, and out 
of the wind. Then apply gentle friction frequent- 
ly with a soft card and brush, and you will soon 
become sensible of a rapid improvement. That 
gallon of blood which you did not take away, has 
been stimulated to action by your generous diet, 
so that the hair has become sleek, the skin soft 
and eyes bright, and every part of the animal 
would say to you if it had a tongue—“I thank 
you, sir; Ithank you, sir; I had no blood to 
spare, I merely wanted something to eat.” 


BUCKWHEAT AND CLOVER ON SANDY LAND. 

I have apiece of plain land that I wish to 
break up next spring, as it is infested with that 
plague, the ox eye daisy. I should like to sow 
buckwheat. Will it do to sow clover with the 
buckwheat, harvest the buckwheat, and plow the 
clover in another year, and repeat? Will it ex- 
terminate the daisy ? R. BUTLER. 

Spencer, Mass., 1858. 

REMARKS.—The operation you describe will 
probably keep the daisy down, so long as you 
continue to cultivate—but would not exterminate 
the seed. If you get a good crop of clover, it 
will be much better to cut it and let it wilt be- 
fore plowing it under. The principal value which 
the clover contains, is in its sugar and starch. 
When it is plowed under in its green state, it 
:goes into rapid fermentation and decomposition, 
and the sugar and starch are thrown off in the 
form of gas. But if wilted, the process will be 
slow, and all that is valuable in it secured to the 
soil. 





FATAL DISEASE AMONG CATTLE. 


As I have a disease amongst my stock, I would 
like some information, what it is, and the cure for 
it. Ihave lost four cows since they came up to 
hay; the ones that have died all ran together in 
the fall feed, in which there was some swamp. 
Those that did not run in the same mowing, are 
now well, In the first place, their bags are hot 
and their milk dries up; they are dumpish, run 
at the eyes and nose a corrupted matter of a yel- 
lowish color; their eyes turn white when the 
are first taken, but before they die they are blood- 
shotten. They live three or four days, and some- 
times a week, from thetime they are taken, and 
then die. The same disease is amongst other 
stock in the neighborhood ; there has been fif- 
teen head of cattle that have died near by me 
within a short time of this disease. 

Windham, Dec., 1858. BENJAMIN 8. BEMIs. 

REMARKS.—We cannot tell from the symp- 
toms described, what the disease is thgt is tak- 
ing off the cattle at such arate. Perhaps some 
of our readers may recognize it, and be able to 
recommend a remedy. 


SOUTH DOWN SHEEP. 


Mr. E. K. DanrortH, of South Newberry, 
Vt., wants to purchase some pure South Down 
Sheep. 


FLOORS OF HORSE STABLES. 


Will you, Mr. Editor, or some of your corres- 
pondents, inform me whether the floor of a horse 
stable should be level or incline? If incline, how 
much ? Ww. D. L. 





For the New England Farmer. 
THE WORLD OF THOUGHT. 


The intelligence of man, which forms his 
crowning excellence, is an emanation from the 
Divine Mind, and thus of characteristic elements 
and always active. Ever during his conscious 
existence are its powers employed in thought; 
thought succeeding thought without perceivable 
connection, yet each suggested by its relation to 
the one preceding. The trains of ideas or thought 
depend much on the culture and development 
of mind, with its habits and peculiarities, and 
circumstances in life. The thoughts of the ig- 
norant man are grovelling; tending to animal- 
ism. Nature, ir all her glorious forms, he ad- 
mires only as ministering to sensual wants. 
Thought is limited to the narrow circuit which 
forms his sphere in life. But the educated mind, 
on thought’s airy wings, finds throughout Na- 
ture’s limitless domain, beauty and happiness. 

No two minds are alike constituted, nor there- 
fore of the same thoughts. But this difference, 
with the degrees of mental culture, the influence 
of various occupations and circumstances in life, 
forms a world-wide diversity. A case of murder 
presented to a lawyer, plysician, and clergyman, 
would suggest to each a train of thought in har- 
mony with his profession. And any subject, pre- 
sented to a number of persons, will be viewed by 
each from his own stand-point, appearing in differ- 
ent form and arrayed in different colors. To this 
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fact may be traced the cause of many conten- 
tions. 

The mind being ever occupied, considers an 
infinite number of subjects, flowing incessantly 
through its avenues of communication with the 
external world. It may detain, and concentrate 
its powers on one, or mor all to float on, find- 
ing its pleasures in novelty. Looking inward 
it may gaze on memory’s stores, or on wings of 
imagination soar out in the boundless future. 
Youth lives in the future, old age in the past, 
and all in both. 

Turning our eyes toward that untried world, 
we are dazzled by visions of beauty and happi- 
ness. The gentle breeze wafts to us pleasing 
odors. The star of hope sheds kindly beams on 
our pathway, and we fondly dream it winds only 
through flowery meads, shady groves, and by 
murmuring rivulets. Perchance memory comes, 

ently takes us by the hand and leads us along 
> note the past. We review the scenes of child- 
hood, visit our early home, the favorite haunts 
of youth, and gaze once more on the happy faces 
of those we loved. Our first great grief comes 
fresh before us, as she leads us to the silent 
room, and we gaze on a loved one struggling in 
death. We again see the cold form shrouded for 
the grave—take the last fond look—and follow 
with breaking heart to its last resting-place. 

Though the mind meditates on the past and 
present; speculates on the future ; considers the 
evil and the good; things earthly and things 
heavenly; is absorbed in its own passions or 


emotions; or dwells much in the world without ; 
yet man has the power of subjecting his thoughts 


to his will. Let him, then, beware! For, “as a 
man thinketh, so is he.” 


Wayland, Dec. 20. L. H. SHERMAN. 





NET WEIGHT OF HOGS. 


At this season the following table for deter- 
mining the net by the gross weight of hogs, may 
be useful to dealers in pork. It is based upon 
the Kentucky rule, that is, for 200 Ibs. gross nett 
deduct 26 lbs.; for the second 100 lbs. subtract 
124 lbs., and for the third 100 Ibs. deduct 64 Ibs. 
All over 300 lbs. is calculated as net: 








t= Dr. E. Holmes, Editor of the Maine Far- 
mer, has been elected President of the Maine 
Pomological and Horticultural Society, and D. 
A. Fairbanks, Augusta, Secretary ; and Russell 
Eaton, Publisher of the Farmer, Augusta, Treas- 
urer and Librarian. 


TO MAKE GOOD WINTER BUTTER. 


At the annual meeting of the Jefferson Coun- 
ty Agricultural Society, at Watertown, on the 
14th of January, a tub of superior winter-made 
butter was exhibited by Mr. Daniel Parker, of 
that town, for which a premium was awarded by 
the discretionary committee. “The butter,” says 
the Northern Journal, “was quite as yellow as 
much of the fall-made sent to market, and the 
flavor so fine that we obtained of Mr. Parker the 
mode of manufacture, He states that as soon as 
he has finished milking, the pails of milk are set 
into kettles of boiling water, where they are al- 
lowed to remain thirty minutes, then the milk is 
strained into pans and allowed to stand until the 
cream is ready to be taken off, which will depend 
upou the temperature of the room in which it is 
set. Before churning, the cream must be kept in 
a warm room at least twelve hours; then it will 
require churning less than an hour. He washes 
his butter immediately after taking it out of the 
churn, and at the same time salts it. His cows 
had been fed on clover hay, without grain or 
roots, for six weeks previous to the time of mak- 
ing this sample. Butter made in this way is per- 
fectly sweet, of a good color, and will bring 
two to four cents per pound more in market, than 
that manufactured in the ordinary way. It is 
worthy the attention of farmers,” 





COMPARATIVE VALUE OF ROOTS. 
Mr. Epiror:—Will you, or some of your 





readers, inform me what is the comparative value 
\of roots for cattle and hogs? 

There are many farmers that practice feeding 
iroots that have never made any accurate esti- 

mate of their value, compared with different kinds 
of grain, hay, &c. 

In conversation with a gentleman upon this 

subject he said, that he had practiced feeding his 
/horse with eight quarts of oats and eight quarts 
‘of carrots a day, and that he performed more 
|labor and was in better condition than when fed 
sixteen quarts of oats a day. In this case a 
bushel of carrots is equal in value to a bushel 
jof oats. 

What is the value of ruta bagas, carrots, beets, 
parsnips and potatoes, compared with rye, oats, 
peas, barley, buckwheat, corn and hay, when fed 
to cattle and hogs? 

I want to investigate this subject, and take 
this course, hoping to receive information from 
those who have made accurate experiments ; and 
any such information will be gratefully received 
by a SUBSCRIBER. 

Fort Fairfield, June 23, 1858. 


NoTtEe.—We have several times given state- 
ments of chemists and others, of their experi- 
ments to ascertain the comparative value of the 
different roots and other substances used for fod- 
der—good hay being the standard. 

In No. 21, Vol. 24, we published the following 
editorial upon this subject, which may give some 
light to our friend by way of an answer to his 
queries : 

It is a great object to the farmers of Maine to’ 
raise a supply of the best kinds of fodder for 





their stock during the winter. Hay, we all know, 
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is the great dependence—the staple material for 
this purpose, but there are many other crops 
which can be raised to advantage among us, and 
which are very valuable for furnishing food to 


stock, and thereby saving hay. 


In order to ascertain the real value of these 
crops for the purpose above named, it wul be 
necessary to compare the nutritive properties of 
the several articles with good hay as the stand- 


erd. 


Experiments, and close and careful comparison 
of the results of many trials, have given the fol- 
lowing as the comparative difference between the 
articles mentioned and good hay. We have pub- 
lished these results before, but we now put them 
in tabular form, so as to give the reader an easier 


mode of comparing them. 


100 pounds of hay are equal to 
275 pounds of green Indian corn, 
442 pounds of rye straw, 
164 pounds of oat straw, 
153 pounds of pea straw, 
201 pounds of raw potatoes, 
175 pounds of boiled potatoes, 
339 pounds of mangol wurtzel, 
504 pounds of turnips, 

54 pounds of rye, 

46 pounds ef wheat, 

59 pounds of oats, 

45 pounds of peas or beans, 

64 pounds of buckwheat, 

57 pounds of Indian corn, 

68 pounds of acorns, 
105 pounds of wheat bran, 
109 povads of rye bran, 
167 pounds of wheat, pea, and oat chaff, 
179 pounds of rye and barley. 


From this “bird’s-eye view,” it will be easy to 
calculate the fodder value of any of the above 
articles which you may raise. For instance, if you 
have 504 lbs. of turnips, they will give as much 
nutrition to your cattle as 100 lbs. of good hay, 
or in other words, it will take 5 lbs. of turnips to 


be equal to 1 lb. of hay. 


An ox, it is said, requires 2 per cent. of hay 
per day if he does not work, and 24 per cent. if| 
Suppose, therefore, you have an ox 
that weighs 1500 lbs., he will require 30 lbs. of 
hay per day if he does not work. But you wish 
If you give 
him 15 lbs. of hay, how many pounds of turnips 
must you give him to make up the supply? 
Ans. 75 lbs., which, at 60 lbs. to the bushel, will 


he works. 


to feed him in part with turnips. 


be 5 pecks. 
Again, accor 


of hay. 
84 lbs. 


bushel, it will take 5 quarts and a third. 
Allowing the estimates in the table to be cor- 


rect, they will be a convenient guide to farmers 
in feeding cattle, &c , on other articles, in order 


to save their hay. 


A milch cow is said to require 3 per cent. of 
her weight per day. A sheep, full grown, 34 per 


cent.— Maine Farmer. 





A Luxury ror ANIMALS.—It is related of} 
Rey. Sidney Smith, that when on his farm, each 
cow and calf,and horse and pig, were in turn 
visited, and fed and patted, and all seemed to 
wescome him; he cared for the comforts of ev- 


ery living being around him. He used to say,— 


ding to the table, a little more than 
half a pound of Indian corn is equal to a pound 


If, therefore, you give the same ox but 
15 lbs. of hay, how much Indian corn must he 
have to supply the 15 Ibs.? Ans. A little over 
Allowing corn to weigh 50 lbs. per| 


“T am all for cheap luxuries, even for animals; 
now all animals have a passion for scratch- 
ing their back bones; they break down your 
gates and palings to effect this. Look! there is 
my universal scratching, a sharp-edged pole, rest- 
ing on a high and low post, adapted to every 
height, from a horse to a lamb. Even the Edin- 
burgh Reviewer can take his turn; you have no 
idea how popular itis. I have not had a gate 
pe a since I put it up. Ihave it in all my 
fields.” 





LEGISLATION---LAND DRAINAGE 
COMPANIES. 
BY HENRY F. FRENCH. 

[There are few subjects in which a large number of farmers 
can be more interested, in all parts of New England, at least, 
than in that of Drainage. There are comparatively few farms 
but need it in one place or another, and there are few other 
things that have led to so much misunderstanding and litigation, 
and that have destroyed the pleasant social relations in neigh- 
bortoods, as flowages and drains. 

We have been permitted to read some chapters of a work on 
the subject designated in the title of this article, in advance of 
its publication, and do not believe we can better meet the wants 
of the general reader, than by transferring some portions of the 
chapter on ‘‘Legislation’’ in relation to drainage and flowages, 
and of ‘Land Draining Companies,” to our columns. 

We understand the work is to be published in the course of 
two or three months, by the enterprising Agricultural book pub- 
lishers, A. O. Moore & Co., of New York. ] 

Nothing more clearly shows the universal in- 
terest and confidence of the people of Great Brit- 
ain in the operation of land drainage, than the 
Acts of Parliament in relation to the subject. 
The conservatism of England, in the view of an 
American, is striking. She never takes a step 
till she is sure she is right. Justly proud of her 
position among the nations, she deems change an 
unsafe experiment, and what has been, much safer 
than what might be. Vested rights are sacred in 
England, and especially rights in lands, which 
are emphatically rea} estate there. 

Such are the sentiments of the people, and 
such the sentiments of their representatives and 
exponents, the Lords and Commons. Yet Eng- 
land has been so impressed with the importance 
of improving the condition of the people, of in- 
creasing the wealth of the nation, of enriching 
both tenant and landlord by draining the land, 
that the history of her legislation in aid of such 
operations, affords a lesson of progress even to 
fast young America. Powers have been granted, 
by which encumbered estates may be charged 
with the expenses of drainage, so that remain- 
der-men and reversioners, without their consent, 
shall be compelled to contribute to present im- 
provements, so that careless or obstinate adja- 
cent proprietors shall be compelled to keep open 
jtheir ditches, for outfalls to their neighbors’ 
drains, so that mill-dams and other obstructions 
to the natural flow of the water, may be removed 
for the benefit of agriculture, and finally, the 
Government has itself furnished funds, by way 


| 
| 
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of loans, of millions of pounds sterling, in aid of 
improvements of this character. 

In America, where private individual right is 
usually compelled to yield to the good of the 
whole, and where selfishness and obstinacy do 
not long stand in the pathway of progress, ob- 
structing manifest improvement in the condition 
of the people, we are yet far behind England, in 
legal facilities for promoting the improvement 
of land-culture. This is because the attention of 
the public has not been particularly called to the 
subject. 

Manufacturing corporations are created by 
special acts of legislation. In many States, rights 
to flow and ruin by inundation most valuable 
lands along the course of rivers, and by the 
banks of ponds and lakes, to aid the water-power 
of mills, are granted to companies, and the land- 
owner is compelled to part with his meadows for 
such compensation as a committee or jury shall 
assess, 

In almost every town in New England, there 
are hundreds and often thousands of acres of 
lands, that might be most productive to the far- 
mer, overflowed half the year with water, to drive 
some old saw-mill or grist-mill, or cotton-mill, 
which has not made a dividend or paid expenses 
for a quarter of a century. The whole water- 
power, which perhaps ruins for cultivation a 
thousand acres of fertile land, and divides and 
breaks up farms by creating little creeks and 
swamps throughout all the neighboring valleys, 
is not worth, and would not be assessed by im- 
partial men, at one thousand dollars. Yet, though 
there is power to take the farmer’s land for the 
benefit of manufacturers, there is no power to 
take down the company’s dam for the benefit of 
agriculture. An old saw-mill which can only run 
afew days in a spring freshet, often swamps a 
half-township of land, because somebody’s great 
grandfather had a prescriptive right to flow, when 
lands were of no value, and saw-mills were a 
public blessing. 

There are numerous cases within our own 
knowledge, where the very land overflowed and 
ruined by some incorporated company, would, if 
allowed to produce its natural growth of timber 
and wood, furnish ten times the fuel necessary 
to supply steam-engines to propel the machinery 
carried by the water-power. 

Not satisfied with obstructing the streams in 
their course, the larger companies are of late 
making use of the interior lakes, fifty or a hun- 
dred miles inland, as reservoirs, to keep back 
water for the use of the mills in the summer 
droughts. There are thousands of acres of land 
drowned and rendered worse than useless, for 
the water is kept up till midsummer, and drawn 
off when a dog-day climate is just ready to con- 





>— 


vert the rich and slimy sediment of the pond, 
into pestilential vapors. These waters, too, con- 
trolled by the mill-owners, are thus let down in 
floods in midsummer, to overflow the meadows 
and corn-fields of the farmer on the intervales 
and bottom lands below. 

Now while we would never advocate any at- 
tack upon the rights of mill-owners, or ask them 
to sacrifice their interests to those of agriculture, 
it surely is proper to call attention to the injury 
which the productive capacity of the soil is suf- 
fering, by the flooding of our best tracts in see- 
tions of country where land is most valuable. 
Could not mill-owners, in many instances, adopt 
steam instead of water-power, and becoming 
larid-draining companies instead of land-drown- 
ing companies, at least let Nature have free course 
with her gently flowing rivers, and allow the 
promise to be fulfilled, that the earth should be 
no more cursed with a flood ? 

We would ask for the land-owner, simply equal- 
ity of rights with the mill-owner. If-a legisla- 
ture may grant the right to flow lands against 
the will of the owner, to promote manufactures, 
the same legislature may surely grant the right, 
upon proper occasions, to remove dams and oth- 
er obstructions to our streams, to promote agri- 
culture. The rights of mill-owners are mo more 
sacred than those of land-owners, and the inter- 
ests of manufactures are, surely, no more impor- 
tant than those of agriculture. 

We would not advocate much interference with 
private rights. In some of the States no special 
privileges have been conferred upon water-power 
companies. They have been left to procure their 
rights of flowage, by private contract. with. the 
land-owners, and in such States, probably the 
legislatures would be as slow to interfere with 
rights of flowage, as with other rights. Yet 
there are cases where for the preservation of the 
health of the community and for general con- 
venience, governments have every where exer- 
cised the power of interfering with private prop- 
erty, and limiting the control of the owners. 
To preserve the public health, we abate as nuis- 
ances, by process of law, slaughter-houses: and 
other establishments offensive to health and com- 
fort, and we provide by compulsory assessments 
upon land-owners, for sewerage, for sidewalks 
and the like, in our cities. 1 

_ Everywhere for the public good, we take pri- 
vate property for highways, upon just compen- 
sation, and the property of corporations is thus 
taken like that of individuals. 

Again, we compel adjacent owners to fence 
their lands and maintain their proportion of di- 
vision fences of the legal height, and we elect 
fence-viewers with power to adjust equitably the 
expenses of such fences. We assess bachelors 
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and maidens, in most States, for the construction 
of school-houses and the education of the chil- 
dren of others, and in various ways compel each 
member of society to contribute to the common 
welfare. 





‘THE SALT, IF YOU PLEASE.” 


Everybody has a partiality for dinner, and one 
ofthe most frequent expressions at a dinner-table 
is the one which forms our caption; and in or- 
der that our readers may know something of the 
substance they are using, we will tell them a few 
facts about salt. Salt is a chemical compound of 
twenty-three parts by weight of a beautifully sil- 
ver white but soft metal, called sodium, discov- 
ered by Sir H. Davy, in 1807, and thirty-five 
parts of a pungent, yellowish green gas, called 
chlorine, discovered by Scheele, in 1774—tHese 
two combined form this, the most widely diffused 
and useful of any compound jn the world. It is 
found in the sea, and in the rocks, from which 
our principal supply comes. The most wonder- 
ful deposits are in Poland and Hungary, where 
it is quarried like a rock, one of the Polish mines 
having been worked since 1251. These Polish 
salt mines have heard the groan of many a poor 
captive, and have seen the last agonies of many 
a brave man, for until lately, they were worked 
entirely by the State prisoners of Austria, Rus- 
sia or Poland, whichever happened to be in pow- 
er at the time ; and once the offender, or fancied 
hindrance to some other person’s advancement, 
was let down into this subterranean prison, he 
never saw the light of day again. So salt has 
its history as well as science. Other large de- 
posits are found in Cheshire, England, where 
the water is forced down by pipes into the salt, 
and is again pumped up as brine, which is evap- 
orated and the salt obtained. To such an extent 
has this been carried that one town in the “salt 
country,” as it is called, has scarcely an upright 
nouse in it, all the foundations having sunk with 
the ground, to fill up the cavity left by the extri- 
cated salt. 

In Virginia there are beds of salt, and the 
Salmon Mountains, in Oregon, are capable of af- 
fording large quantities of the same material. 
The brine springs of Salina and Syracuse are 
well known, and from about forty gallons of their 
brine, one bushel of salt is obtained. There are 
also extensive salt springs in Ohio. The brine 
is pumped up from wells made in the rock, and 
into which it flows and runs into boilers. These 
boilers are large iron kettles set in brickwork, 
and when fires are lighted under them, the brine 
is quickly evaporated. The moment the brine 
begins to boil, it becomes turbid, from the com- 
pounds of lime that it contains, and which are 
soluble in cold, but not in hot water; these first 
sediments are taken out with ladles called “‘bit- 
turn ladles,” and the salt being next deposited 
from the brine, is carried away to drain and dry. 
The remaining liquid contains a great quantity 
of magnesia in various forms, and gives it the 
name of “bittern,” from the taste peculiar to mag- 
nesia in every form. 

“But how did this salt come into the rock ?” 
is the natural query, and the wonder seems great- 
er when we recollect that salt-beds are found in 





nearly every one of the strata composing the 
earth’s crust. This fact proves another, that as 
the majority of these salt-beds have come from 
lakes left in the hollows of the rocks by the re- 
cedence of the sea, the sea has through all the 
geologic ages been as salt as it is to-day. Let 
us take the Great Salt Lake as an illustration, it 
being the largest salt lake in the world, but by 
no means the only one, as such inland masses of 
saline water are found over the whole earth, but 
as ours is the greatest in extent, it will form the 
best example. It is situated at an elevation of 
4,200 feet above the sea, on the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and has an area of 2,000 square miles ; 
yet, high as it is, “once upon a time,” as the story 
books of our juvenality used to say, it was part of 
the sea, which retired, by the upheaval of the 
rocks, and that great basin took its salt water up 
with it. Should this in time evaporate, and its 
salt water become covered with mud and sand, 
and the .and again be depressed, then, at some 
distant future age, the people would be wonder- 
ing how the salt got there, little thinking that 
the Mormons had ever built a city on its shores 
when it was a great salt lake. There are, also, 
however, salt rocks taking their place in regular 
geologic series with other rocks, mterspersed be- 
tween red sandstone, magnesian and carbonifer- 
ous strata; these we can only account for, as we 
do for other stratified rocks, viz., that they were 
deposited from their solution in water, or carried 
mechanically to the spot where now found by 
that ever mobile liquid. We fear we should be 
accused of an attempt to put our readers in 
pickle, so we will stay our pen, hoping they wil} 
remember these bits of information when next 
they say, “The salt, if you please.”—Scientific 
American. 





THE NEW YORE BANK TELLERS. 


There is nothing in bank history more remark- 
able than the unfrequent and comparatively tri- 
fling loss by forged signatures. Jt would seem 
almost miraculous toa spectator standing by the 
counter of one of our active eity banks, to wit- 
ness the rapidity with which the Teller pays 
checks (often at the rate of three in a minute,) 
whilst at the same time he is subjected to per- 
petual interruptions from within and without. 
At the end of the day, he has paid from four to 
six hundred checks, amounting to more than a 
million of dollars—a large proportion to strang- 
ers. In the fifty-three city banks, during the 
same six hours, there have been paid from fifteen 
to twenty thousand checks, covering thirty mil- 
lions of dollars, and not one forged signature! 
The records of the Clearing House show that 
the amount of payments for a year through that 
channel has reached the-prodigious aggregate of 
seven thousand millions of dollars. Another 
large amount, not represented in the exchanges, 
is paid over the counters, making a grand total 
of probably eight thousand millions in three hun- 
dred days, and yet it is seldom that the commu- 
nity is startled by an announcement that a forged 
check of any importance has slipped through the 
hands of the Paying Teller in our city banks! 

It is doubtless to the terrors of the aw, partly, 
that banks are indebted for this fortunate immu- 
nity. But these are operations mostly at a sin- 
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gle instance of time—when the check is present- 
ed. That passed, the forger is comparatively 
safe. He may set rewards and telegraphs at de- 
fiance. It is, therefore, the skill and discernment 
of the Teller, first and last, that keeps the forger 
at a respectful distance—skill not only in detect- 
ing false signatures, but in reading men at sight 
by the most obscure of all characters, written 
upon the manner, and covered by practiced dis- 
semblance, more quickly than you would Roman 
capitals. The value to the bank of this detec- 
tive faculty can hardly be exaggerated. 

The Paying Tellers of New York disburse 
daily near twenty-five millions, and in the course 
of a year eight or ten thousand millions of dol- 
lars; and the ate of ali losses incurred 
through them by mistake or by abuse of trust, 
is not, at the highest, as much perhaps, as the 
one-ten-thousandth part of one per cent.! This 
is strong testimony in favor of their general 
fidelity as a class, in view of the extensive pow- 
ers with which they are entrusted, and especially, 
in view of the power of certification, which in 
the manner of its use up to the present day, has 
been without any other protection than their own 
sense of propriety and honor.—Gibbon's “Banks 
of New York.” 





For the New England Farmer. 
ANIMAL MANURES, &c. 


Mr. Epiror:—Being one of your less scien- 
tific, but inquiring readers, I am disposed to in- 
quire further of your correspondent, who gives 
us “Corn Again,” in your weekly of Nov. 27. 

I have fallen into the error, which I apprehend 
is quite a common one, of believing that animal 
manures do, in New England especially, form an 
important basis of all farm improvement. 

he two first gardeners were placed, no doubt, 
in far different circumstances, than any of your 
“inquiring” farmers find themselves, as regards 
tertility of soil, and other agricultural requisites. 

Even in those days, best suited to your cor- 
respondent’s theory, animals were by no means 
overlooked; being created prior to. man, and 
consequently, considered necessary to complete 
the harmony of a perfect world. 

As to the Chinese and Japanese, I have no de- 
sire to pattern especially after their mode of ag- 
riculture, but think your correspondent will find 
them placing a higher value on animal manures 
than he would have us infer. 

Spade husbandry, at the present ratio of labor, 
for farmers who have notes to meet, and families 
to maintain and educate, as a general method, 
would be more expensive than profitable. 

Ihave found a yoke of oxen and an Eagle 
plow, or two yokes and the Universal sod and 
subsoil, equal in amount and thoroughness of 
labor to as many Irishmen with spades, as would 
have eaten the oxen at one day’s meals, and con- 
siderable corn bread beside. 

Instead of animal manures being to the soil as 
the condiments to our food, I have been educa- 
ted to believe them the food of the plant. In- 
deed, every corn or oat or grass crop I raise so 
proclaims them, and I believe the plant as good 
an analyst of the condition of soil necessary to its 
growth, as many of your more scientific, but less 





inquiring readers. I agree with your correspon- 
dent, upon the evanescent properties of guano. 

I presume the gentleman’s dinner or supper 
becomes evanescent in the course of a few hours; 
at least, should think it might, unless he should 
consume a little beef, or the Yankee dish of 
pork and beans thereaith. 

The general practice of farmers in this section 
is to raise corn, small grains and grass, in rota- 
tion; and land well manured after corn, and the 
crop of grain at seeding, generally produces two 
good crops of grass, and then is manured and 
put in corn, &c. 

To grow good corn, without animal manures, 
would be like making water run up hill; one 
could grow the stalk, but the rounded and well- 
filled ear of golden corn, would come up missing 
like Paddy’s flea, 

It is considered, by many farmers, the surest 
way to put money in pocket, to consume on the 
farm all the hay and coarse fodder, and much of 
the grain, making the marketable products of the 
farm consist for the most part, of beef, pork and 
dairy products. ) 

This system, with care in providing cellars in 
which to secure the manures, and muck, and 
loam to absorb the liquids, with now and then a 
load of muck in the hog-yard, “for the scavenger 
of the family,” gives more corn, more rye or 
grass, and more money, with which to keep the 
wheels greased, and pay for the N. Z. Farmer, 
than the opposite. 

With most of us, inquiring farmers, a full bel- 
ly makes a strong back, even if the food be some- 
what of such matters as corned beef and pork 
and beans. 

I venture to assert that many of the most po- 
tent charms of farm life are found in good crops, 
well filled barns, plenty of cattle, horses, sheep 
and swine, sleek and contented, to devour the 
contents of the same. 

I may add, that many farmers, possessors of 
such charms, and taking pleasures from these fer- 
tile sources—advocates of thorough culture, lib- 
eral application of manures, a generous but 
thrifty policy everywhere upon the farm, pay 
for and highly appreciate the Farmer, and are 
known, by force of introduction, as your less 
scientific but inquiring readers. A FARMER. 

Vermont, Jan. 1, 1859. 





GicanTIc Harvest Home.—The Irish papers 
contain an account of the gigantic harvest home 
on the estate of Mr. Pollock, in the county of 
Galway. About 1,400 persons (only one-half of 
his servants,) were liberally entertained in the 
Home Farm Stead at Lismay. The roof covers 
nearly two acres of land, and the building was 
lighted with gas. The extent of this gentleman’s 
operations may be judged by the fact that he has 
1,800 acres in green crops, and 4,000 in grain, 
with about 4,000 head of cattle. 





HovusE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE.—Messrs. 
William G. Whiteley, of Delaware, Lawrence W. 
Hall, of Ohio, Wm. H. Kelsey, of New York, 
John Huyler, of New Jersey, Richard Mott, of 
Ohio, James B. Foley, of Indiana, James L. Gil- 
lis, of Pennsylvania, R. P. Tripp, of Georgia, W. 
H. Keim, of Pennsylvania. 








THE GRAY DOYENNE PEAR. 


This fine pear is known in different localities a little ruddy next the sun.) Stalk half to three- 


by several different names, such as the Gray} fourths of an inch long, curved, set in a narrows 
Butter Pear, the Doyenne Boussouck, Gray Deans rather deep and abrupt cavity. Caylx small, 
and St. Michael Dore. closed, and placed in a smooth, shallow basin. 
Downing says, “The Gray Doyenne strongly, Flesh white, fine-grained, very buttery, melting, 
resembles the White Doyenne in flavor and gen-| rich, and delicious. Middle of October, and will 
eral appearance, except that its skin is co vered| keep many weeks.” 
all over with a fine, lively cinnamon russet. It 
is a beautiful pear, usually keeps a little longer, | 


and is considered by many rather the finer of| Observer contains an account of some brickmak- 
the two, but in the valley of the Hudson, where ing works recently visited by Sir Henry Ward. 
both are remarkably fine, we do not perceive its|'The works, which turn out about 20,000 bricks a 
superiority. It richly deserves more general at-| day, are ouly six miles from Colombo. The clay 
tention. Shoots upright, grayish brown. |for brickmaking is prepared by elephants. The 
Fruit of medium size, obovate, but usually a lit-| wild end tothe work together, aad both sta 

’ : to shirk their work by endeavoring to put their 

tle rounder than the White Doyenne. Skin whol-| feet in old footprints, instead of in the soft, tena- 
ly covered with smooth cinnamon russet, (rarely| cious, untrodden mud. 





BRICKMAKING BY ELEPHANTS. — The Ceylon 
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A NEW MOVEMENT. 
OLD CHESHIRE COUNTY AWAKE. 


The Cheshire County Agricultural Society of 


New Hampshire, at its last annual meeting, some 
months since, then instituted, and has already 
partially carried into effect, a movement which 
is destined in our opinion to have an important 
influence upon our agricultural interests. In- 
stead of continuing to exhaust its treasury, an- 
nually, in paying premiums, and in the other ex- 
penses incident to an autumnal show, they voted 
to hold meetings in various parts of the county, 
and to discuss some of the topics supposed to be 
of paramount importance in exciting better sys- 
tems in practical agriculture, and to bring more 
profitable results from its labor. 

In accordance with this plan, the first of the 
series of these meetings ‘took place at the beau- 
tiful town of Winchester, on Wednesday, the 
29th of December. The day was a severe one, 
the wind and snow blowing furiously, and the 
cold intense. But this did not deter the zealous 
from gathering, and the afternoon was spent in 
an earnest discussion upon the subject of Soils, 
their reclamation, and adaptation to particular 
crops. The meeting was addressed for an hour 
by the editor of the Farmer, then by BENJAMIN 
READ, Esq., of Swanzey, the presiding officer of 
the meeting, by Dea. BurruM, of Winchester, 
by Capt. ADAMs, of Fitzwilliam, and others. Af- 
ter an adjournment of two hours for tea, a nu- 
merous audience of both sexes assembled and 
listened to a lecture upon Agriculture as an Av- 
ocation. After the lecture, the President called 
upon several persons to speak, and an interest- 
ing discussion was continued until nine o’clock. 
A vote was passed to form a Farmers’ Club in 
Winchester, and the initiatory steps taken to es- 
tablish it. 

The second meeting of the series was holden 
at Troy on Friday, Jan. 7th, and was organized 
by choosing BENJAMIN REED, Esq., of Swanzey, 
President, and Dr. CavERLY, of Troy, Secretary. 
The weather was again unpropitious; it being 
rainy through the day, the snow soft and sloppy, 
and a dense fog covering the face of the earth 
in the evening. But notwithstanding this, a 
goodly number was present, and the exercises 
commenced at a little past two, P. M., and con- 
tinued until five. The subject, Manures, was 
discussed with energy, and with an eminently 
practical bearing, by Messrs. BRown and Rey- 
NOLDs, of Concord, Mass., PARKER, KENDALL 
and Apams, of Fitzwilliam, and Wricut and 
Boyce, of Troy. In the early part of the even- 
ing, a spirited discussion took place upon the 
Culture of Indian Corn—its value as a crop, and 
the best modes of cultivating it. A variety of top- 
ics were incidentally introduced in this discus- 





sion. At eight o’clock, a practical, sound in doc- 
trine, and finely written lecture upon Farm Man- 
agement, was delivered by Dr. JosEPH REYNOLDS, 
of Concord, Mass. 

By this time, a new spirit of inquiry had been 
awakened, and a succession of questions elicited 
replies until nearly ten o’clock. . It is only pos- 
sible that any person attending that meeting, 
left it without resolving to seek new information 
to aid him in the pursuit of his calling, and to 
conduct his agricultural labors in a more intelli- 
gent and systematic manner. 

This movement, projected with admirable fore- 
sight and wisdom by the Cheshire Society, has 
already excited an interest and made an impres- 
sion that will pervade the county in producing 
more profitable practices, in increasing the amount 
of their crops, and in swelling the aggregate 
sums of value on the assessor’s books, 

The next meeting is to be holden at one of 
the villages in Marlborough, near Keene, on 
Friday, Jan. 21st, at ten o’clock, A. M. The gub- 
jects to be discussed are, The Grasses, Grains 
and Stock. The meeting will undoubtedly be 
one of much interest. 





“FRUIT TREES ON THE ROADSIDE.” 


Writing of trees reminds me of another pecu- 
liarity of this country, from which “Young Amer- 
ica” might learn an important lesson. Along 
the ublic roads, for hundreds of miles, are rows 
of fruit trees, unprotected by ditch, hedge or 
fence; yet the ripe fruit may hang in profusion 
on their boughs, or cover the very roadside, and 
not an apple or ee will be purloined, not a 
cherry twig will be broken. Frequently some 
poor man buys the fruit of one or more trees for 
aseason. All he must do to have it sacredly 
respected is to bind a withe of straw about the 
trunk, in token of ownership. 

It is not enough that we have plenty to eat 
and drink, fine clothing, comfortable houses, and 
productive farms. Every man owes it to him- 
self, his family, his country, to cultivate all those 

ualities of mind and heart which delight in beau- 
tiful objects, which are susceptible of moral and 
religious growth. And as home is the cradle of 
all virtues, and as external adornments, espe- 
cially those natural ones which lie within the 
reach of every citizen of our favored land, such 
as trees, shrubs, flowers, tasteful lawns, arbors, 
and trellises, are among the strongest means of 
making home attractive, it should be the desire 
and the labor of all good men to diffuse through- 
out the community a sentiment of regard for ru- 
ral works and pastimes. To do this, lies within 
the power of no one man or woman; all should 
make it their object, and he who labors most will 
have the satisfaction of knowing that he has 
faithfully done his part towards accomplishing 
the great work of the age. 
Man must work, he must labor, But he ma 
work willingly, or as a machine; he may wor 
cheerfully, or asa slave. Labor, undirected by 





knowledge of the great principles which govern 
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the development of the soil, is always slavish. 
Is there the grand design of agricultural schools, 
to lead the tiller of the soil to take an intelligent 
interest in all the wonderful processes of nature 
which continually pass before his eyes, in order 
that, with his powers of observation thus quick- 
ened, alt the better faculties of his mind aroused 
and exercised, he may make every hour of labor 
attractive, and add new grace, refinement and 
happiness to his home? 

The nation must look for true wisdom and 
strength to the education which controls and 
shapes the home policy of the family circle. Let 
us then define patriotism, true patriotism, to con- 
sist in love of home. There can be no love of 
home; and on the contrary, show me a man who 
loves to adorn his home with those peaceful and 
refined charms which God designed it should 
posreet. and I can show you a good citizen, an 

onest patriot, and a true man.”—Gov. Wright's 
Letter from Germany to Ohio Farmer. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF RAIN. 


To understand the philosophy of this beautiful 
and often sublime phenomenon, so often witnessed 
since the creation of the world, and essential to 
the very existence of plants and animals, a.few 
facts derived from observation and a long train 
of experiments must be remembered : 

1. Were the atmosphere everywhere, at all 
times, at a uniform temperature, we should nev- 
er have rain, or hail, or snow. The water ab- 


sorbed by it in evaporation from the sea and the 
earth’s surface would descend in an impercepti- 
ble vapor, or cease to be absorbed by the air when 


it was once fully saturated. 

2. The absorbing power of the atmosphere, and 
consequently its capability to retain humidity is 
proportionably greater in warm than in cold air 

2. The air near the surface of the earth is warm- 
er than it is in the region of the clouds. The 
higher we ascend from the earth, the colder do 
we find the atmosphere. Hence the perpetual 
snow on very high mountains in the hotest cli- 
mate. Now when from continued evaporation, 
the air is highly saturated with vapor, though it 
be invisible and the sky cloudless, if its temper- 
ature is suddenly reduced by cold currents de- 
scending from above, or rushing from a higher to 
a lower latitude, its capacity to retain moisture is 
diminished, clouds are formed, and the result is 
rain, Air condenses as it cools, and like a sponge 
filled with water and compressed, pours out the 
water which its diminished capacity cannot hold. 
How singular yet how simple, the philosophy of 
rain! What but Omniscence could have devised 
such an admirable arrangement for watering the 
earth ?—Scientific Journal. 





Steam SLEIGH.—A Polish exile in Siberia has 
invented a means of applying steam power to the 
traction of sleighs, by which journeys can be made 
with rapidity over the frozen snows and the 
steppes covered with ice, which abound in the 
Russian dominions. Such an invention, it seems 
to us, might be valuable in this country for win- 
ter traveling over our broad prairies and ice- 
bound lakes.—Scientific American. 











THERE’S WORK ENOUGH TO DO. 


The black-bird early leaves its rest 
To meet the smiling morn, 

And gather fragments for its nest 
From upland, wood and lawn. 

The busy bee that wings its way 
"Mid sweets of varied hue, 

And every flower would seem to say— 
‘*There’s work enough to do.” 


The cowslip and the spreading vine, 
The daisy in the grass, 

The snowdrop and the eglantine, 
Preach sermons as we pass ; 

The ant, within itscavern deep, 
Would bid us labor too, 

And writes upon his tiny heap— 
“There’s work enough to do.”’ 


The planets, at their Maker’s will, 
Move onward in their cars, 

For Nature’s wheel is never still— 
Progressive as the stars ! 

The leaves that flutter in the air, 
And summer’s breezes woo, 

One solemn truth to man declare— 
“There’s work enough to do.”’ 


Who then can sleep when all around 
Is active, fresh and free! 

Shall man—creation’s lord—be found 
Less busy than the bee ? 

Our courts and alleys are the field, 
If men would search them through, 

That best the sweets of labor yield, 
And “‘work enough to do.”’ 


To have a heart for those who weep, 
The sottish drunkard win; 

To rescue all the children, deep 
In ignorance and sin ; 

To help the poor, the hungry feed, 
To give him coat and shoe ; 

To see that all can write and read— 
“Ts wok enough to do.” 


The time is short—the world is wide, 
And much has to be done ; 
This wond’rous earth, ard all its pride, 
Will vanish with the sun! 
The moments fly on lightning’s wings, 
And life’s uncertain too ; 
We’ve none to waste on foolish things— 
‘‘There’s work enough to do.”? 
Christian Witness. 





For the New England Farmer. 
INVERTED POSTS. 


Having noticed an article on this subject writ- 
ten by Zina Round, of Nevada, Wis., and insert- 
ed in the N. E Farmer, Aug. 21st, 1858, and 
being of the same opinion in regard to the mat- 
ter, | would give a few reasons why inverted posts 
and stakes will last longer than those set in an 
upright manner, and why wood will season bet- 
ter set up top end down, than in any other way. 

In order to come at this, we must understand 
a little of the nature of the growth of plants, 
trees, &c. The plant or tree consists of roots, 
which are located in the soil, leaves which are 
spread in the air, and a stem or trunk and limbs 
which connects the roots and leaves. This stem 
is intercepted with sap vessels or tubes which 
extend from the end of the roots to the surface 
of the leaves, thus affording a passage for the 
sap, a circulation of the moisture taken in by the 
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roots from the soil to sustain the growth of the 
lant, and from various causes it is drawn up 
towards the leaves, where itis evaporated. Now 
one of these causes is the action of these sap ves- 
sels or fibres of wood which serve as valves to 
force the sap upward similar to those in animals 
in the blood vessels, (as the vegetable and animal 
kingdom are similar.) This being the case, which 
is, undoubtedly, in my mind, and which can be 
proved by experimenting on trees in the sap-run- 
ning season, it accounts for posts and stakes last- 
ing longer set in an inverted matter, than those set 
in an upright manner, and also for wood seasoning 
better set up, top end down; for the action of the 
sap vessels (while set in this manner) aided by 
the attraction of gravitation, drains the timber of 
all its moisture,it becomes seasoned, and will not 
decay, while those set in an upright manner will 
retain their moisture, fermentation takes place, 
hence decay. R. A. Damon. 
Ripton, Vi. 





THE FARM OF ELIJAH WOOD, JR. 
IN CONCORD, MASS. 

He who manages a farm profitably, setting a 
good example to his neighbors, and to the stran- 
ger who passes by his gates, is a public benefac- 
tor. He may make two blades of grass grow 


where only one grew before, but if it is done at 
a loss, he must eventually starve, and he is not 
a public benefactor, nor his example a good one. 

_ He does not manage a farm profitably who in- 
creases the fertility of his acres, enlarges his 


barns, multiplies his kine, and makes his trees 
drop fatness, if in so doing hé starves his soul, 
breaks down his health, and brings up his family 
about him in a state of servitude that is only one 
degree from intolerable. 

Such a course is extravagant, unreasonable, 
and will be ruinous in the end, no matter how 
many shares may be accumulated in the bank, 
mill or railroad, how many fair acres teem with 
fertility, or how many scores of cattle and sheep 
may graze upon the hills which the owner calls 
his own. There is no real profit in it all. 

The farm of which we are speaking has not 
been managed in this way,—for while the stock 
has increased, and the rough places become 
smooth, and while luxuriant grain and corn, and 
grass fields, have yielded to him their rich and 
varied crops, and rivers of milk have been flow- 
ing from his healthy and well-tended cows, his 
own soul has expanded and kept progress with 
the material things about him. The farmers’ 
club, the lyceum, the church, the school, all the 
social relations of life, have been cherished and 
cultivated as well as the farm,—and this is what 
we call profitable cultivation. For what profiteth 
it a man if he gain a whole farm, and lose him- 
self! 

Mr. Wood manages two distinct farms; his own, 
which he has brought to a high state of fertility, 
principally from its own resources, and an adjoin- 





ing farm owned by a non-resident. His crops on 
these, last season, were 20 acres in potatoes, 13 
acres of which were planted in swamp land, in 
process of reclamation, 20 acres in corn, 4 in 
southern corn for fodder, 11 acres in oats, 11 in 
rye, and cut 160 tons of hay! He is wintering 
90 head of cattle, principally mileh cows, and 
sold, between the first of October and the first of 
April of last year, one thousand, nine hundred 
and seventy-five dollars worth of milk, and for the 
then ensuing six months, expected to sell some- 
thing over one thonsand dollars worth more. He 
thinks the two farms capable of supplying $5,000 
worth of milk annually. But he sells the milk as 
a matter of convenience, and not because he 
thinks that the most profitable way of disposing 
ofit. — 

Within a year he has built more than 150 rods 
of balance and bank wall, bogged and partially 
reclaimed fourteen acres of swamp land, and has 
arranged to build not less than 400 rods more of 
wall, and to reclaim 20 acres more of swamp land, 
where young trees and bushes are now standing. 

On finding that the aggregate of his cultivated 
land was 66 acres, exclusive of mowing land, the 
inquiry was a natural one, whether he could give 
so many acres sufficient manuring to make it 
profitable to have so many at once under the 
plow? The reply was, that no acre had been 
planted without its complement of thirty ox-loads 
of manure, except the swamp land, which had 
been planted without any. In the summer pre- 
ceding the crops of which we are speaking, he 
had tied up about fifty head of cattle, and to their 
droppings he had added muck, and whatever 
other valuable materials he could command, in 
order to swell the heaps and add to their value, 

Mr. Wood long ago learned that his low, moist 
lands were those which he must depend upon 
for his grass crops, and by a judicious manage- 
ment of them, by a thorough working of them 
when plowed, by liberal manuring and seeding, 
followed by a top-dressing of rich, well pulver- 
ized compost every other year, he can keep them 
sufficiently active to produce an average of two 
tons per acre for ten or twelve years in succes- 
sion. This is one of the causes of his success in 
farming ; for from land valued at $100 per acre, 
he gets an annual crop worth $30 for the two 
tons of hay, and a crop of rowen which is either 
cut and cured or fed by thé stock, and worth at 
least $8 per acre, making an aggregate of $38 an 
acre. The cost of getting this hay is not more 
than $5 an acre; the interest on the cost of the 
land $6, leaving a net gain of $27 per acre, 
without any palpitations of heart as it regards 
the solvency of these acres! What investments in 
mills, banks, railroads, or even commerce or trade, 
are so safe and lucrative as these? 
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At one of the barns where the stock is kept, 
water is brought by a hydraulic ram, to the yard, 
and thus an otherwise heavy and constant labor 
is averted. Arrangements are being made to in- 
troduce water to the other barn by the same 
means. Just as we were leaving the premises, we 
noticed eight fine shoats, and about 100 fowls. 
Mr. W. informed us that he had made careful 
experiments in feeding the fowls, and had ascer- 
tained that he cou!d feed them liberally on a va- 
riety of food, at a cost not exceeding one-third 
of acent per day, and that the results were so 
favorable that he intends to increase the number 
to five hundred, the coming summer. 

In managing these farms, Mr. Wood introdu- 
ces the best implements he can find, whether his 
great grandfather ever used them or not. His 
grass is mostly cut with mowing machines, and 
raked by horse-power, while his plows, harrows, 
seed-sowers and weeders, are all of the latest con- 
struction, if he finds they work better and quick- 
er than older ones. He is a man of progress. 
His farm-work is all twice performed; first by 
Head-Work, and then by Hand-Work,—so that 
his men are moved by a system, and are never 
vexed by delays and contrary directions. He 
makes his “brief,” as well as the lawyer, and a 
glance at it shows him precisely where he stands, 
or in other words, where he stuck up his hoe! 
When he is appointed to lead in a discussion at 


the Farmers’ Club, he devotes an evening to an 
investigation of the subject, and is thus prepared 
to speak upon it with profit to others, and credit 
to himself. 1 
Last summer he had some dozen acres of rye 


to harvest, very little of which stood less than 
six feet high. It occurred to him that reaping 
rye was a slow and laborious process, so he in- 
troduced scythes into his fields, and before three 
acres had been gone over, skill had been acquir- 
ed to cut it, and lay it out in rows quite as well 
as the reapers did, and at least five times as fast. 





For the New England Farmer. 
POTATOES FROM SEED. 
“Reader, will you write for —— ?” 
This question, which I find in a leading agri- 
cultural journal, awakened a desire to make 


The first year I obtained about a quart of tu- 
bers from the size of a pea to that of a walnut— 
the second season some of them increased to a 
moderate size for the table—the third many of 
them were full size—and the last year they av- 
erage as well as potatoes generally for size. 

Though the seed was from an early dark pur- 
ple roundish potato, the produce is nearly all of 
a yellow cast—many of the Carter shape—some 
ripened with early potatoes, some are late. 

Now as to quality. I have never found one 
decidedly good. Some few, not many, have rot- 
ted. They are generally pretty smooth, the eye 
less sunken than most potatoes—most of them 
are hard and require thorough boiling, and then 
= more like a natural than a cultivated 
plant. What may be the result of further cul- 
ture, remains to be seen. 

We are more inclined to speak of success than 
of a failure, and while it would have been grati- 
fying to me,I prefer to state facts, and the re- 
sult of experience and observation, believing it 
to be the true way to promote the cause of agri- 
culture in its various departments. 

Truly yours, 

Amherst, Jan. 3, 1859. 





For the New England Farmer. 
BARN CELLAR VS. OUT-DOOR MANURE. 


FRIEND Brown :—I have read lately an article 
in the Farmer from the pen of Mr. Mansfield, of 
Needham, on the subject of manure; and as Ido 
not believe in the doctrine therein advanced, I 
propose to say a few words about it. 

If his doctrine is true, it must be that I live in 
a very benighted neighborhood, so far as manure 
and barn cellars are concerned, at least. There are 
in this neighborhood twenty-three farms adjoin- 
ing each other; seven in Dracut and sixteen in 
Pelham, with cellars under the barns where ma- 
nure is kept and composted, and I will venture the 
assertion that there cannot be found that number 
of adjoining farms in New England where better 
corn, in quantity and quality, is raised than we 
have raised since those cellars were built, taking 
the quality of land into the account—and more 
than that, we have no trouble about our corn 
coming up, so far as I have learned. 

It is well known to every good farmer that 
manure may be, and often is, strong enough to 
kill corn and other tender plants, when the seed 
is put directly upon it, and the man who does 





not compost and reduce this cellar manure, or 
juse it in some other way than putting it in the 
|hill, has scarcely taken his first :esson in farming, 


some small return for the valuable information I} and ought to lose his crop a few times, until he 
obtain through agricultural journals, none of/can learn better. Your correspondent says not 
which do I prize more highly than the New Eng-|one word about the way he uses his manure, so 
land Farmer. I have no theory to maintain, but/that we may infer that it kills, let him use it as 


in what I have to say, and with full leave for the 
free use of scissors or fire, I will give you my 
experience in 

RAISING POTATOES FROM SEED. 

Five years ago, finding on some early purple 
potatoes an abundance of very large balls, it oc- 
curred to me thut it must be a healthy variety, 
and a good one to test the experiment of invigor- 
ating the tuber, and producing new varieties. 


he will. He had better take 100 pounds of clear 
manure, dried in the cellar, and another 100 
from under the eaves of the barn, and make them 
separately into a liquid and give them a fair trial, 
before he gives up his cellar. 

I am well aware that hogs do not do as well 
in a cellar under cattle, as they do out in good 





| pens or on horse manure. 


B. F. Currer. 
Pelham, N. H., Dec. 23, 1858. : 
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For the New England Farmer. 


INTELLECT ON THE FARM. 


Mr. Eprror:—There is at the present day a 
very general effort among those who are consid- 
ered leaders of agricultural improvement, to in- 
fuse more mind into the various operations of 
the farm. Your correspondent has often referred 
to this subject. There is no danger whatever of 
a man being too learned to carry on a farm; he 
may possibly make brains pay better in some 
other calling, but there is no other which will 
make a greater demand upon it, if he takes hold 
of the business in earnest, and as it is capable of 
receiving. My desire isto see our New England 
farmers put more of this material into farm busi- 
ness than they have done heretofore. I feel con- 
fident if they will do so, they will find an increase 
of profits. True, muscle and mind or brain 
must go together. Our people, both men and 
women, particularly the latter, work too hard. 
Ido not take into the account loafers and the 
lazy ; it makes little odds what becomes of these. 
They do not give themselves that leisure for in- 
tellectual improvement which they ought to have. 
A farm, of all the places in the wide world, of- 
fers the greatest field for mental culture, and I 
am happy to know that our New England farm- 
ers, their wives and daughters, as well as the 
sons, are beginning to appreciate their calling in 
this light; depend upon it, farmers, you are in 
the right road; it will lead you safely and hap- 
pily to glorious results. 

Permit me to call your attention to a delight- 
ful source of entertainment as well as instruction. 
How few farmers, or of those not such, know 
much about the habits, offices and structure of 
the hosts of insects found on the farm ; many of 
them great helpers, accomplishing more in a day 
for the benefit of the farm, than all the hands of 
the farm could muster; while others are equally 
destructive. Do you know which are your friends 
and which your foes? Do you know the vari- 
ous transformations many of these insects pass 
through ? Do you understand the general char- 
acters by which the different species are known, 
and whenever seen, easily recognized? Here 
is a study for you, full of interest, and easily 
understood, One that nine-tenths of our New 
England farmers can comprehend, if they will 
only take the little trouble required to do so. I 
know that in order to obtain the information, 
and make insect study interesting, you will need 
a microscope, and my object in writing this ar- 
ticle is to tell you where you can obtain just the 
instrument you need, and its cost. If you will 
send to J. k W. Grunew, of New Haven, Ct., 
inclosing twelve dollars, they will send you one 
of the most beautiful little microscopes in this 
or any other country, every way complete and 
ready for use. With this little instrument you 
can devote an hour at the close of the day’s work 
to the study of such insects, or any thing else 
suitable, which you may have collected through 
the day. My word for it, you would soon have 
wife and children and hired men about you, all 
eager to behold the wonders and the wisdom of 
God as manifested in the minutest of His works, 
and you would soon learn that there is one gen- 
eral iaw or type peculiar to each and every spe- 
cies. Then, ton, as yon pass around in the or- 


chard, you might see some particular favorite 
tree, its leaves looking sickly and its limbs and 
trunk covered with moss or fungi. You 

something is the matter with it, but what, that’s 
the question; you take a leaf or two, a bit or so 
of moss, place them under your glass, and you 
need not doubt longer; a great and interesting 
truth finds its lodgment in your brain, to be 
brought out on some future time for a useful 
purpose, and many dollars saved thereby. 

What I wish is that you farmers should know 
the whys and wherefores of those thousands of 
operations which are every day going on about 
that glorious farm of yours, and be able to ex- 
plain those operations, so far as it is in the pow- 
er for human intellect todo. This privilege is 
yours, and a little effort on your part will accom- 

lish the business; though you may not bea 
arris or an Agassiz, still, you may be an intel- 
ligent, go-ahead, thinking farmer, and this is 
honor enough, and what Norfolk wishes to see 


ou. NoRFOLK, 
King Oak Hill, 1859. 





CULTIVATION OF THE YELLOW 
LOCUST. 


For the information of D. P. Powers, of Mad- 
ison, Wis., I will undertake to answer his inquir- 
ies respecting the growing of locust timber. I 
believe I “really know something about it,” hav- 
ing sown the seed in three different localities, 
and brought them to a profitable maturity in each 
ease. And permit me to say, that I look upon 
the locust as the most profitable timber for cul- 
tivation in our country; and have often, in my 
visits to the prairies of Wisconsin and o 
Western States, wondered why it was not more 
anger. cultivated, both for timber and shelter 

rom the wind. 

The yellow is the kind used here, and proba- 
bly the best for timber or fuel. The seed can be 
procured at any of the large seed stores of Alba- 
ny, Rochester or Buffalo, and probably at Chica- 

o. If the trees can be found of sufficient age 
in Illinois or Wisconsin, seed can be obtained 
from them at this time, as it remains on the trees 
all winter, and is not injured by the storms, I 
have seen trees bearing seed, on the prairie a few 
miles west of Racine. Probably plenty can be 
procured in that region merely for the gathering. 
Plant the seed about the 15th of May, or when 
the ground is in good condition to plant corn. 

Prepare the seed for planting, by pouring on 
it rain water, nearly boiling hot. Let it. stand 
in a warm place, say under the stove, or near the 
chimney corner, until the seeds have most of them 
swelled to about double their usual size; and 
are so soft as to be easily cut in two, by pressure 
between the finger and thumb nail. is re-. 
quires twenty-four to forty-eight hours’ soaking, 
and if all are not swollen, sow those that are so, 
and repeat the soaking, but with water not quite 
so warm as at first. 

Prepare the ground in the most thorough man- 
ner. Tt should be rich, dry and mellow, and free 
from the seeds of weeds. I have succeeded well, 
on a green sward, freshly plowed, and the sur- 
face well mellowed with the rake. The ground 
should be in fit order for sowing onions, as the 





| plant when it first shoots is very tender and small. 
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Plant shallow, not over one inch deep, and tread 
the ground or roll it after the seed isin. Rows 
about four feet apart,and seeds three or four 
inches apart in the row; so as to insure plants 
enough for one to.each space of twelve to eigh- 
teen inches. Hoe them as soon as they are fairly 
up, which will be in fifteen to twenty days after 
slanting. With these, as with every other young 
plant, careful attention is necessary, to insure 
the best success. If well attended to, an aver- 
age growth of four feet each may be expected 
the first season. After the first year, but little 
attention is needed. Do not undertake to im- 
prove them by trimming, except to prevent 
crotches, which are objectionable if timber is the 
object. 

hey will withstand the winds, as well proba- 
blyas any other tree. The only enemy we dread 
is the borer, which is sometimes troublesome, 
but not seriously so. The general advantages 
are, rapid growth, fourteen to sixteen years pro- 
ducing trees large enough for posts, great dura- 
bility and weight, with strength and toughness, 
fitting them for wagon-hubs, railroad-ties, &c. 
No other timber, I think, equals it for the pur- 
poses desired, and certainly none in the facilities 
with which it can be produced.—Levi J. Hop- 
KINS, in the Country Gentleman. 





FIRST LEGISLATIVE AGRICULTURAL 
MEETING. 


It was ordered by the Legislature on Monday, 
Jan. 10th, that the use of the hall of the House 
of Representatives be granted for the purpose 
of holding the usual Legislative Agricultural 
meetings during each Monday evening of the 
session. 

The first of the series was accordingly held on 
last Monday evening. The meeting was called 


to order by the Secretary of the State Board of 


Agriculture, who stated the objects for which the 
meetings were held, with a sketch of what they 
had hitherto been, and what they had accom- 
plished, and suggested by way of organization, 
that a chairman be appointed for the evening, 
when Mr. MILLER, of Coleraine, was called to 
the chair, and Mr. G. P. SarGENT, of Newbury, 
to whom our reporter is indebted, was chosen 
Secretary. 

The Chairman stated what had been done in 
his own town by way of forming a farmers’ club, 
how it had been conducted, and what its influence 
had been. 

Mr. FLINT suggested the propriety of appoint- 
ing a committee to nominate a permanent com- 
mittee of arrangements to have the general su- 
pervision of the meetings, when Messrs. PECK, 
of Sterling, Paice, of Brimfield, and the Secre- 
tary of the Board of Agriculture, were appointed. 

Interesting remarks were made by Messrs. 
MartTIN, of Warren, Haynes, of Sturbridge, 
PAIGE, of Brimfield, and several others. 

Mr. FLINT gave a general account of the origin 


and condition of the agricultural societies of the 
State, and what they had done and were doing, 
and of the origin and manner in which the Board 
of Agriculture was constituted, and a succinct 
statement of the connection of the Board with 
the management of the State Farm at Westboro’. 
Questions being asked with regard to the State 
Society, he answered, by giving an account of its 
operations and management, in the importation 
of stock, in offering premiums, &c. It was 

Voted, That the subject of the next evening’s 
discussion be, The interest and the duty of the 
Government to develop and encourage the devel- 
opment of industrial resources of the State, and 
that His Excellency, the Governor, be invited to 
preside. 

Adjourned to Monday, Jan. 17th, at 7 o’clock, 
P. M. 





For the New England Farmer, 
COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES, 


Mr. EpiTror:—Sir,—I like the plain talk in 
your columns of this morning, about our County 
Agricultural Societies, and the support they re- 
ceive from the State. The original design, at 
the commencement of the organization, (for I re- 
member it well,) was, that there should be one 
State society, and one Society in each of the 
counties of the Commonwealth, and no more, 
and that each of these should receive $600 a year 
from the Treasury of the State. This, if my es- 
timate is right, would amount to a sum not ex- 
ceeding $9000—a moderate contribution for the 
benefit of the farmer. But since then, there have 
grown up some eight or ten other excrescencies, 
receiving four or five thousand dollars annually, 
together with the State Farm at Westboro’, three 
to six thousand more, all of which in my judg- 
ment are misappropriations of the funds of the 
State, that demand immediate correction, inas- 
much as they endanger the entire fabric. 

A MASSACHUSETTS FARMER. 

Dec, 25, 1858, 





A SINGING MOUSE. 


One of these little animals inhabits our office. 
For several years past he has made his home in 
it. He has become very familiar with all hands, 
and in broad daylight he can be seen playing 
around the feet of the compositors, or dance 
about the cases, seemingly as little apprehensive 
of danger as if snugly away in his nest. The 
paste-cup is his delight, but he never objects to a 
bit of cake, or fruit, with which his admirers oc- 
casionally supply him. He is a most remarkable 
little animal. A piece of cake puts him in high 
glee, and when he has devoured it, he gets ina 
corner and sings like a canary bird, his notes be- 
ing sweet and melodious. Sometimes he will 
sing for an hour without intermission. He isa 
general favorite—does what he pleases with im- 
punity—and is regarded as a sort of fixture in 
the office. Even while we are writing he is play- 
ing on the table, and is so tame that he suffers 
himself to be handled without any show of fear. 
—Cumberland Telegraph. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE ESSEX AGRI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY FOR 1858. 


By che kind attention of the indefatigable 
Secretary of this society, we are favored with a 
copy of this annual. It is a handsomely printed 
pampblet of 224 pages, and contains, beside the 
ordinary papers showing the operations of the 
year, 100 pages at least of permanently valua- 
ble matter, that will often be resorted to for 
guidance and instruction. 

First among these are the papers relating to 
the Treadwell farm. By the persevering efforts 
of the late President of the society, this farm is 
now in condition to be creditable and useful. 1 
trust it will, ere long, become a model farm. 
True, it is not one of the best of farms—but if it 
can become best improved comparatively, this 
will be enough. 

This society was most fortunate in having 
such orators as Everett and Loring to address 
them at their annual show. Their speeches are 
given in full, and will well reward perusal. There 
are other finely written papers in the volume, 
which will be read with interest. I am pleased 
to see such respectful notice, as appears in this 
pamphlet, of that model of Massachusetts farm- 
ing, the late Moses Newell, of West Newbury. 
He was worthy all that is said of him. I have 
ong looked upon the publications of this society 
as models for imitation—and the present, if I 
mistake not, will be found equal to any that has 
preceded it. 





THOROUGH TILLAGE.—At one of the Irish ag- 

ricultural meetings, one of the speakers remarked 
—and the truth may be well applied in this coun- 
try: 
What brought out the immense agricultural 
wealth of Scotland? and what enabled the small 
farmer in Belgium, who, on seven or eight acres 
of light, sandy land, was able to do better for 
himself and his family than we can do on twenty 
or thirty acres of land in this country? It was 
not by allowing three-fourths of a light tillage 
farm to remain in poor herbage, and making the 
other quarter pay the rent. It was because the 
farmers in those countries he alluded to, made 
agriculture a study, a duty, and a pleasure, and 
because the farmers till their land to the best ad- 
vantage, and because no man there would keep 
one single acre of land more in his possession, 
han his capital and his means would enable him 
to cultivate.” 





To Measure Hay-Sracks.—“More than 
twenty years since,” says an old farmer, “I cop- 
ied the following method for measuring hay from 
an old publication, and having verified its gen- 
eral accuracy, I have both bought and sold by it, 
and I believe it may be useful to many farmers 
where the means of weighing are not at hand. 
‘Multiply the length, breadth and heighth into 
each other, and if the hay is somewhat settled, 
ten solid yards make aton. Clover will take 
from ten to twelve solid yards per ton.’” 





BOYS’ DEPARTMENT. 








THE SLAVE BOY’S WISH. 
BY ELIZA LEE FOLLEN. 


I wish I was that bird, 
Up in the bright blue sky; 

That sings and flies just where he will, 
And no one asks him why, 


I wish I was that little breok, 
That runs so swift along ; 

Through pretty flowers and shining stones, 
Singing a merry song. 


I wish I was that butterfly, 
Without a thought or care; 
Sporting my pretty, brilliant wings, 
Like a flower in the air. 


I wish I was that wild, wild deer, 
I saw the other day; 

Who swifter than an arrow flew, 
Through the forest far away. 


I wish I was that little cloud, 
By the gentle south wind driven ; 
Floating along so free and bright, 
Far, far up into heaven. 


I’d rather be a c_nning fox, 
And hide me in a cave ; 
I'd rather be a savage wolf, 

Than what I am—a slave. 


My mother calls me her good boy, 
My father calls me brave ; 

What wicked action have I done, 
That I should be a slave? 


I saw my little sister sold, 
So will they do to me; 

My Heavenly Father, let me die, 
For then I shall be free. 





THE PINK. 


“OQ, dear mother, give each of us a flower-bed ; 
me one, and Gustavus one, and Alvina one,—and 
each will take care of his own.” Thus said little 
Frederick to his mother, who granted his request, 
and gave each child a flower-bed planted with 
fine pinks. 

The children were overjoyed, and said, “How 
splendidly it will look when the pinks are in 
bloom !” For it was not yet the season for pinks ; 
they had only put forth their little buds. 

Little Frederick, however, was too impatient 
to await the time of their blooming, and he wished 
that his flower-bed might be in blossom before 
all others. He took the buds in his hand, look- 
ing at their green covers, and rejoicing when he 
saw a yellow or red petal peeping forth here or 
there. But he could rxt wait patiently: Freder- 
ick opened the buds and‘unfolded the petals al- 
together; then he exclaimed with a loud voice, 
“Look, my pinks are in bloom !” 

But when the sun shone on them, the flowers 
drooped their heads, and before noon they all 
looked mournful, faded and torn. Then bys f 
cried about his flowers; but his mother’ said, 
“Impatient child! may this be the last pleasure 
of your life that you mar by your own fault, then 
you will not have bought too dearly the great 
and difficult art of WAITING PATIENTLY.” 
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TATTOOED SkIN.—Our valued friend and con- 
tributor, Septimus Piesse, of London, informs 
us that the marks or devices which some young 
people, and sailor boys in particular, make on 
the skin by pricking it with needles, and then rub- 
bing the punctures with indian ink, vermilion 
and indigo gunpowder, are so firmly fixed that 
to remove them severe means must be resorted 
to. The following treatment will be found effi- 
cacious :—Blister the part with a plaster a little 
larger than the mark or “ornament,” then keep 
the piace open with a green ointment for a week; 
finally, dress it to get well. As the new skin 


grows, the old tattooes will disappear.— Scientific] 


American. 





te The most remarkable instance of indeci- 
sion we ever heard of was that of the man who 
sat up all night because he could not decide 
which to take off first, his coat or his boots. 





LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 








SCHOOL GIRLS IN WINTER. 


We wish to put in a special plea for the girls. 
Make their dresses short enough to swing clear 
of the snow and mud, and give them good water- 
proof boots, to wear to school. Yes, we insist 
upon it—they should have boots. Women’s 
shoes of the present fashion are no more fit to 
be put upon country roads in winter, than an In- 
dian’s birch-bark cance is fit to cross the Atlantic. 
Boots will not look quite so trim about the an- 
kle, or step so lightly upon the floor, but they 
will do what is of more consequence—preserve 
the health to show off these graces in after life, 
and to take a great many elastic steps that other- 
wise might be fewer, and those leading directly 
down to the grave. 

Another thing we are glad to see coming in 
fashion : the ladies are learning to skate, and for 
this they must have boots. Now, girls, get each 
of you a pair of neat winter boots, and a pair of 
skates to fit, and the first ice that forms in your 
neighborhood, large enough, go out with your 
brothers, or somebody else’s brothers, and learn 
to skate. Be prudent about it, and not overdo 
the exercise, and you will find it a capital medi- 
cine—next to horseback riding. 

The only way to bring about a race of healthy 
women, is to attend to the physical development 
of the girls before they are diluted in the false 
system of fashionable accomplishment, that fits 
them for nothing but elegant imbeciles.—Ohio 
Cultivator. 





HOUSEHOLD CARES. 


Mrs. Kirkland has very truly said that woman 
is never really and healthily happy, without 
household cares. But to perform house-work is 
too frequently considered degrading. Even where 
the mother, in obedience to the traditions of her 
youth, condescends to labor occasionally, the 
daughters are frequently brought up in perfect 


idleness, take no bodily exercise except that of 


walking in fine weather, or riding in cushioned 
carriages, or dancing at a party. Those, in short, 
who can afford servants, cannot demean them- 
selves, as they think, by domestic Jabors. The 


result is, too frequently, that ladies of this class 
lose pres a health ge he started life with, be- 
coming ein just t the rtion. as 
lthey become fashionable, In Sah ect of 
household cares, American ladies stand alone, A 
|German lady, no matter how elevated her rank, 
never forgets that domestic labors conduce to the 
health of mind and body alike. An English la- 
dy, whatever may be her position in society, 
‘does not neglect the affairs of her household, and, 
‘even though she has a house-keeper, devotes a 
‘portion of time to this, her true and happiest 
‘sphere. A contrary course to this, results in a 
lassitude of mind often as fatal to health, as the 
neglect of bodily exercise. The wife who leaves 
her household cares to her domestics, generally 
pays the penalty which has been affixed to idle- 
ness since the foundation of the world, and eith- 
er wilts away from sheer ennui, or is driven into 
all sorts of fashionable follies to find employment 
for her mind. If household cares were more gen- 
erally attended to by ladies of the family, there 
would be comparatively little backbiting, gossip- 
ing, enviousness, and other kindred sins, and 
women in good society would be much happier 
and much more truly lovable.—Springfield Re- 
publican. 
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DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 

Fruit Puppinc.—14 lb. each of flour, grated 
potatoes and grated carrots, and } lb. of suet. 
Salt and spice to taste. Boil3 hours. To be 
eaten with wine-sauce. 


BorLeD BreapD PuppinG.—Half a loaf of stale 
bread soaked in a quart of milk; 4 eggs; 4 ta- 
ble-spoonfuls of flour. Boil 3 of an hout; serve 
with wine-sauce. A little green or dried fruit 
mixed in is a good addition. 


“WINE-SAUCE” WITHOUT WINE.—Butter and 
sugar thickened with corn-starch, and flavored 
with the rind and part of the juice of a lemon. 


Pop-ovERS.—One cup of flour; 1 egg; butter 
the size of anutmeg. Bake in small tin rounds. 
The same rule is good for nice drop-cakes, baked 
in cups; or boiled batter pudding. 


GranDMaA’s BATTER PuDDING.—One quart 
of milk ; 9 eggs, (if you have got ’em;) 9 table- 
spoonfuls of flour, and a little salt. Steam 14 
hours—if steamed just enough, the pudding will 
retain its form, and it cannot be excelled for del- 
icacy. 

GRANDMA’s MARLBOROUGH PIE.—12 spoon- 
fuls each of sifted (stewed) apple, beaten egg, 
and melted butter—all thoroughly mixed, and 
flavored with lemon and sweetened to the taste. 
Bake without upper-crust. Less butter than the 
above will do. : 


APPLE CusTARD.—Take fine apple-sauce, fla- 
vor with lemon or rose, and fill the pie-plates 
with it. Pour over a nice custard flavored with 
nutmeg or vanilla, and bake. 


A TuRKEY BoILeD AND THEN BAKED.—Pre- 
pare the turkey just as if for baking; then put 
in a kettle, covering it with water, and closing it 
with a lid. Boil until quite tender. Then take 
it out and brown it in an oven fora few minutes. 
When put upon the table it will be found very 
tender and Sesser See TAF Av V ¢nnah 








